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ISH ARCHA:OLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
Ii of the Society are desired to take notice, that Mesars. 
Men, & LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marl- 

have been appointed the Society's AGENTS in 
beroash-strees the Continent. 


order, 
JAMES H. TODD, D.D.F.7.C.D. Secretary. 
residing in different parts of England are respectfully 
rd post office orders for their subscriptions, for 
in favour of Messrs. Barthés & Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough- 
set, Landon. . 
HECORATIVE ART SOCIETY—NOTICE. 
J MEETINGS were ADJOURNED on 
A GENERAL EDNESDAY, 14th OCTOBER NEXT. 
¥ TRANSA TIONS of the Society during the past three 
The Sil then be published for distribution to the Members. 
yam Smunications are to be addressed 
a Mr. E. C. LAUGHER, Hon. Sec. 
17, Sussex-place, Kensington. 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


RRESPONDENCE OF ARCHBISHOP 
PARKER.—The Parker Society being about to publish a 
eallection of the Letters of Archbishop Parker, it is earnestly 
desired that it should be rendered as complete as possible. Any 
emmunication upon the subject, and especially any reference to 
letters of the Archbishop preserved in any public or private 
psitory, oF in any work not likely to be referred to for sucha 
‘Will be esteemed a favour. ’ 
Communications may be addressed to the Editor, John Bruce, 
Hyde House, Stroud, Gloucestershire. . 
embers of the Parker Society who have not paid the sub- 
for 1846 (amount £1) are re oy oy to do so without delay, 
asthe Council do not engaze to supply the volumes for any whose 
sadseriptions are not paid, and are admitting new applicants. | 
orders to be payable to William Thomas, Esq. Seerctary for | 
General Business, Oflice of the Parker Society, 33, Southampton- 
greet, Strand, London. 


HE HANDEL SOCIETY.—ISRAEL IN | 
EGYPT, Edited by FELIX MENDELSSOHN BAR- | 
FHOLDY, has been issued in right of the third year's subscrip- | 
tim An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, paid in advance, 
eustitutes 8 Member. The Members are respectfully informed 
that the fourth year’s subscription, for the year ending 30th of 
Jane, 1847, is now due ; and they are requested to forward the 
smount of the same to the Treasurer, Mr. William Chappell, at 
(Cramer & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 
G. A. MACFARREN, Secretary. 
7, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
7th July, 1846, 


ARTISTS.—_PREMIUM of ONE THOU- 
SAND POUNDS for the best OIL PAINTING, of the 
BAPTISM of OUR LORD in the JORDAN. 
All works intended for this competition must be delivered during 
the last week arch, 1847, at a place in London, hereafter to be 

















verti: 
hin are requested to superintend the placing of their own 
Pictares, in the room which will be prepared for the Exhibition. 
‘The sum of One Thousand Pounds is now placed in the hands of 
the following gentlemen: Joseru Tritton, Samuet Morten Pero, 
and Tuomas Pewrnress, of London, Esquires, in trust, to pay it to 
the successful competitor, as soon as the prize shall have been 


‘The prize will be awarded in the following manner :—Out of the 
vholenumber of Pictures, Ten shall be chosen by the Competing 
Artists or their Proxies, before the public shall be adinitted to the 
Exhibition. Fourteen days after the public shall have been ad- 
mitted, Five out of these Ten Pictures shall be chosen, also by the 

Artists or their Proxies ; and out of these Five Pictures 
One shall be selected by us, as entitled to the Prize. No Competing 
Artist to be appointed a xy; and the votes to be given in writ- 
ing, with the signature of the party. 
are requested to observe that no Picture can be admitted 
tothe Exhibition, unless the persons, both of our Lord and of John 
the be not less than two-fifths of their height in the water. 
SRR eit Row 
; E VE, Birmingham. 
London, February 18th, 1846. 

*y* The Editors of Foreign Journals are respectfully requested 

to copy this announcement. 


N ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, of consider- 
experience, and accustomed to the executi f first- 

mate ep Patene, we be glad to ENGAGE “wath an 
of eminence.— ress, post paid, to W. C. udie’s 

library, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. . i 


BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 

A highly-respectable YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE 
himself for oné or two years, at a reduced salary, to a respectable 
frm carrying on either of the above businesses, and where he will 
a ia & food insight jute the Jondon frade. Good refer- 
requi i .—J a 

Cahins vtreek Derek n doors preferre ddress to Y., 17, 


0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — The 

vertiser, who has had considerable experience, i t 

PENGAGEMENT as READER and REPORTER — A dress, 
M., care of Messrs. Vick & Smith, Chemists, Gloucester. 














.SOLOMON ATKINSON, Senior Wrangler 

, and Graduate of Trinity Collece, Cambridge, RECEIVES 

ted Establishment, Cumberland House, Plumstead Common, 

“1 ¢ Sains pumber of bad GENTLEMEN pre- 
yal } y 4 Nava Mili 

Pies tn oe Pilitesy J cademy, the Naval and Military 


ote any'’s Seminaries at Hayleybur: 


and Add In this Establishment, the mathematical a 
» . athe D 

pm ed department is conducted with a power and efficiency 
tea ee ied, and, it is believed, not surpassed in any institu- 
theEwe Kingdom. With reference to the peculiar exigencies 
t India C ompany’s service, the Principal will periodically 
Alek 4 Practical Lectures on English Law and Con- 
Peery board and tuition, 50 or 6¢ guineas per annum, 
the il. Attention is particularly re- 


to the age of the pupil. 
b = wal ps moderation of these charges as compared with those 


? my establishments having similar objects. 


pils are received in Descriptive Geometry and the 
he Mathematical om xf 


“he 





t - 
O0OL OPENS on WEDNESDAY, the 29th inst. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 


, Mr. FLETCHER begs to announce to the Parents of the 
Pupils and his Friends generally, that the vacanc: ioned b: 








the death of his Son, will, after the present recess, supplied by 
the Rev. Nathaniel Jennings, M.A., late Principal of Hull College. 
The Opening of the School will be unavoidably deferred till Mon- 
day, August 3, when the usual Premium for punctual attendance 
will be awarded to all the Pupils present on the day. 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 





TO CLERGYMEN —Scno.astic ParTNER- 

snip.—The Proprietor of a first-rate BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, many years established in one of 
ee towns of England, is desirous of meeting with a 
PARTNER, who shall be a Clergyman of the Established Church 
and a first-rate scholar, and who can command a capital of from 
two to three thousand pounds. The annual income of the School 
at present averages 3,800/.. and, with the contemplated changes, 
this sum might be reasonably expected to be raised to 5,0004. None 
but Principals will be treated with ; and communications are to 
be addressed, in the first place, to T. S. H., under cover, to Messrs. 


Relfe & Fletcher, Cloak-lane, London. 
FRENCH PRO- 





TPHE GERMAN AND 
TESTANT ESTABLISHMENT for a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES, Vernon House, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton 
Hill, conducted by Mrs, TUPMAN.—Whilst paying every atten- 
tion to those branches of female education cultivated in the prin- 
cipal schools of this country, Mrs. Tupman combines with them all 
the advantages of an enlarged Continental education, and attends, 
especially, to the progress and practice of the German and French 
languages. The resident teachers and servants are foreigners, and 
the Professors of known talent.—The domestic arrangements are 
so ordered as to insure the comfort and health of the pupils. The 
rounds for recreation are extensive: there are hot od cold baths, 
and a medical man visits the Establishment periodically, 
With respect to the details and results of an of education, 
Mrs. Tupman can offer a very extensive choice of references. 
Will RE-OPEN Monday, 27th of July. 


JIANOFPORTE TEACHING. —A_ Professor, 

well and favourably known to the Public, will be happy to 

attend Private Pupils, or to make arrangements with a first-class 

-— Address, pre-paid, M. N., care of Mr. Betts, 262, Oxford- 
street. 








T°? BOOKSELLERS.—A BUSINESS IN 
BRISTOL TO BE DISPOSED OF,—In consequence of the 
death of Mr. Strong, Booksellc.:, Bristol, his business, with the 
lease of the premises, is to be disposed of. The premises are cen- 
trally situated in Bristol,and the Business is perhaps the most 
important in the West of England, The Stock comprises, besides 
a large collection of Books in various languages, many excellent 
Paintings, Portraits, and Articles of Virta, seldom found in pro- 
vincial collections, and which may be taken either with the Stock 
or separately. The late Mr. Strong had a reputation for the ele- 
gant taste of his bindings; of these several handsome specimens 
remain in his Stock. Apply to the Executors— Mr. J, Chilcott, 26, 
Clare-street ; or Mr. G. Tremlett, 29, Orchard-street, Bristol. 


Te! E JOURNALS of the FINE ARTS on 

PHOTOGRAPHY, “A Daguerréotype Portrait that could 
truly be pronounced a flattering likeness we certainly never ex- 
pected to see ; that phenomenon, however, was presented to us on 
recently visiting the establishment of Mr. Claudet.” Atheneum, 
July 4.—* We confess we had no idea of the possibility of producing 
anything s0 artistic and elegant on a metal plate.” Art-Union, 

uly 1.—* Mr. Claudet’s productions approach more nearly to the 
highly-finished miniature than anything we have yet seen.”— 
Literary Gazette, July 4. 


‘LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 

/ TRAITS, lately so much eulogized by the leading papers, 
and pertiousariy by the journals of the Fine Arts, are Bye 
inverted, and when coloured by Mr. Mansion, an artist of ability, 
are the most exquisite miniatures. Mr. Claudet operates himself, 
and never allows an inferior portrait to leave his establishment. 
Ladies have the attendance of a respectable female. Open from 
9 o’clock.—14, King William-street, near the Adelaide Gallery. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. Y 
JUN 
Ss 











PICTURES, or the TALBOTYPE.— 
he Patentee of this beautiful process is now presenting to 
the public, through the usual media, Specimens of the Art, consist- 

Views and Scenes from Nature, Copies of Works of Art, &c. 

. in great variety. The stock is receiving constant additions of 
new Views, English and Foreign; and it can be confidently an- 
nounced that, great as has been the admiration bestowed on those 
already before the public, especially by Artists, they are rapidly 
increasing in perfection, some of the most recent being charac- 
terized by ad of precision, beauty, and artistical effect, pre- 
viously unattained. Almost every object in Nature, including 
Portraits, Figures, and Groups from the life, as well as Buildings, 
Sculpture, Bronzes, and similar Works of Art, Specimens of Manu- 
facture, Prints, Maps, Drawings, &c. may be taken by this process 
with the most wonderful pcouraey 

NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN may have any number of 
different views taken of their Seats, ornamental Buildings, &c., 
and each view multiplied indefinitely. 

ARTISTS can be supplied with infinitely varied STUDIES 
FROM NATURE. 

MANUFACTURERS can be furnished with copies of any Ar- 
ticles of Manufacture, in the Metals, Glass, Porcelain, Furniture, 
ornamental Paper, &c. &c. either separately or for Pattern Books. 

AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS will find the Photographic 
process, in many cases, far preferable to engraving for illustrating 
their Works, especially when faithful representations of Nature 
are sought, as (Ais alone can be depended on for accuracy. 

THE PICTURES may be ordered through any respectable 
Printseller or Stationer in the Kingdom ; and an extensive assort- 
ment will be found atthe Publishers, Messrs. Ackermann & Co. 
Strand, or Messrs. Gambart, 25, Berners-street, London. 

N.B. The entire property in this process is legally secured to the 
Patentee, and every unlicensed person who practises the Art, 
whether for gain or amusement, is infringing the Patent right. 
Licenses to Amateurs are granted at One Guinea each, and they 
can afterwards be regularly supplied with superior Iodized Paper. 
An order for paper to the amount of three guiness will entitle the 
purchaser to the license gratis, Personal instructions given, if 
wished for, at a moderatecharge. All applications to be addressed 
to Mr. B. COWDEROY, Reading. 

To save licensees the disappointment and losses resulting from 
the use of unsuitable apparatus, a Stock of Cameras and Cases of 
Chemical; is kept at the Reading Establishment, made and fitted 
up expressly for the Talbotype. No others can be relied on. 











FPREE EXHIBITION. — ART-UNION OF 

LONDON.—The PUBLIC are invited to view the MODELS 

bmitted in COMPETITION for the Premium of 5004 offered b; 
this Society for a Piece of Sculpture, at the Princess's C 
room, Castle-strect, Oxford-stree! 

GEORGE GODWIN, 
July 16, 1846, LEWIS POCOCK, 
Open daily from Ten till Six. 
THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 

N R. JOSEPH ELLIS is desirous of making 
4 . known that the above-named Hotel has undergone an entire 
repair and re-organization. In regulating it he has been guided 
by the experience gained in associxtion with his Father,at the Star 
and Garter, Richmond Hill, and he hopes to have been so far suc- 
cessful as to have rendered it worthy of patronage. The Hotel not 
being widely nor favourably known, Mr. Ellis begs respectfully to 
point out some of the advantages by which it is peculiarly distin- 
guished. Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its con- 
struction, which affords to a degree perhaps unequalled the conve- 
nience of separateness to the several Families or Gentlemen who 
may occupy it at the same time :—an advantage gained by means 
of distinct entrances, spacious vestibule, three staircases (the chief 
of which has two ways from every landing), width of passages, and 
the compact arrangement of rooms en suite. Mr. Ellis has studied 
to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding 
thereto what was wanting for completeness in several important 
particulars. Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in 
the Hotel, fresh every tide, connected with the bath; and 
modious well-appointed Cofiee-room. Mr. Ellis further begs to 
assure those who may favour him with their support, of his best 
attention, and of uniform moderation of charges. here are suites 
of apartments on the ground sloor, and others having private en- 
trance ; also, contiguous, Billiard Kooms and a Tennis Court. 

The Hotel'is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, 
on the West Cliff. 

> re A > BN 

‘HEAP BOOKS—A_ quantity of Travels, 
Voyages. Biography, Miscellancous, Novels, Romances, to be 
sold at REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. Catalogues gratis, at 
D. N.CARVALHO'S Cheap Book Warehouses, 147, Fleet-street. 
Parties forming Literary Inctitutions and Circulating Libraries, 
or about adding to their Stock, will find this a most favourable 

opportunity. Bookbinding weli done d at low prices. 
( YHAPPELL’S PIANOFORTE WARE- 

/ HOUSE, 50, New Bond-street.—A very large stock of 
PIANOFORTES, by Broadwood, Collard, Er . Wornum, &e., 
for HLKE in Town or Country. A considerable abatement made 
to parties hiring instruments by the year or half-year. A great 
number of seoond-hand instruments of all descriptions for sale, by 
the above and other celebrated makers. Old pianofortes taken in 
exchange. Also, Harps, by Erard, Guitars, and Concertinas for 
sale or hire.—S0, New Bond-strect. 

Just published, 
\ TILLIAMS & NORGATE'SS GERMAN 
CATALOGUE, complete with Index. : 

1. Theology. 2. Greek and Latin Classics. 3. German Litera- 
ture, and Belles Lettres. 4. Middle Age Literature; Philology. 
5. Oriental Books. 6, Scientific Books. 7. Works on the Fine 
Arts. 8 Jurisprudence, &. 

*x* Any of the above may be had separately. 
Also, just published, 

GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 
yo ADVERTISERS and the MEDICAL PRO- 

FESSLON.—The MEDICAL TIMES, published ef 
Saturday, now circulates among 30.000 medical practitioners, an 





is daily extending. It is on the table of every respectable Literary 
Institution in the kingdom.— From Mr. Mitchell's New: 

Directory :—* The Medical Times occupies a position in the medical 
analogous to that of The Times in the political world, is foremost of 
the medical journals for ability, energy and success,” and “is 
well known as the chief organ of the protession.”— Advertisements 
should besenton or before Thursday, at 12 o’clock.—Ofiice, 49, Essex- 
street, Strand. 


Sales bp Auction. 


MEXICAN ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J.C. & 8S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 
July 28, at 12 for 1 o’clock precisely, : ’ 

N IMPORTATION OF ORCHIDS, just 
received from Vera Cruz, collected in a district 800 miles 
distant from the last parcel received from Mexico, It comprises 
many Plants of Odontoglossum citrosmum, and other varieties ; 

also, favourite species of Lelias, Oncidiums, Epidendrums, &c. &c., 

and a few Ferns. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had 
of the Auctioneers. 


EXOTIC SHELLS AND MISCELLANIES. 

Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on THURSDAY, July 30, at 12 o'clock, 

COLLECTION OF SHELLS, including 
many rare examples in the finest state; also, a few Minerals, 

Skeletons of Birds and Animals, Pictures, Engravings, three 

glazed Show Cases, cnd a variety of Miscellaneous ltems. 
On view the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL. at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
THURSDAY, July 30, and two following days, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS in every department of Literature. Also, the re- 
maining STOCK of an ARCHITECTU RAL BOOKSELLER, by 
direction of his Assignees. 











MODERN BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES OF DIPROSE'S 
ROYAL, COMIC, and MODERN SONG BOOKS, PRINTS, &. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Flect-street, om 
THURSDAY, August 6, and following day, 

NK ODERN BOOKS, the Property of a Book- 
pt seller, by direction of his Trustee. Also, the Stereotype 
Plates of Diprose’s Royal, Comic, and Modern Song Books, Prints 
from the Great Masters, 150 Roberts's Views of St. Paul’s and 

Westminster Abbey, 150 Charles Y. in the Study of Titian, &a 
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NFIRMARY for FISTULA and other DIS- 
EASES of the RECTUM, Charter-house-square, London. 
Pueswwent.—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 


Vice-PREstDENTs. 
The Right Hon. Earl Digby W. T. Copeland, Esq. Alderman, 
The Lord Chief Justice Denman _ M.P. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson (J. Humphery, Esq. Ald., M.P. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. | Thomas Kelly, Alderman 
Sir Thos. Geus Sebright, Bart. | Michael Ginn, Fs 2sq. Alderman 
Major-General Sir . L. Lush-|Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alderman 
n, G.C. David Barclay, ‘Ea MP. 
Major-General Sir H. Maclean, | John Deacon, Esq. 
G.C. Henry Hoare, aa 
Sir John Pirie, Bart. Alderman | Lewis Loyd, E 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Ald. | John pt 9 Esq. M.P. 
jeneral Pereira 
Treasurer.—John iatniaies Esq. M.P. V.P. 


Bankers.— Messrs. Masterman ae ed, Peters & Co., 
35, Nicholas-lan 
Puysicran.—J. J. Purnivall, Esq. M.D. 
Surceoy.—Frederick L. Salmon, Esq. F.R.S. 
The Committee of this institution respectfully direc ot the atten- 
} my of the charitable and humane to the following facts :— During 
he last year assistance has, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
po been afforded to five hundred and forty patients; these, 
added to the amount of former years, make a total admitted, since 
the establishment of the charity, of three thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-six. Of this large number, one thousand one hundred 
and seventy were received into the house, their cases requiring 
constant attention and the aid of operative surgery. 


That all this relief has been afforded, and all this good accom- 
plished, with the utmost regard to economy and peermnes in the 
management of the charity. is sufficiently shown by the average 
amount of its annual expenditure, which hes been less an eight 
hundred pounds. That the Infirmary solicits investigation and 
inquiry is manifest from its practice being freely open to all mem- 
bers of the medical profession ; and that its worth is gratefully and 
deeply felt by those who have e xpe rienced the benefits it affords, is 
proved in a very marked and striking manner, by the existence of 
an Auxiliary Society, founded and entirely supported by those 

who have been relieved. 

Your © committee venture to express a hope that the example 

i yble and aftecti rk of sympathy felt by 

| es, Will not be lost 

ap ppc al, as they now do, 

iz tefu hearts within their 

breasts, tolend s some aid tow ards pon are the blessings of this 
Infirmary ; they will not make the appeal in vain. 


They have great pleasure in announcing the following list of 
donations and subscriptions very recently received :— 
Auxiliary Society Hodgson, Rob. 

founded by Relieved | Housley, Samu 

Patients. .6th don. .. £5115 0 Hunter, John, Ee 
te ‘Btephen, J. Jackson, John, Esq. ne 

isq. A. 0 Jackson, J obn, Esq.jun, 

P. micus ae 0 Jackson, J. R. Esq. 2nd 
Atkinson, W. Esq. ~ * 0; dom . ° 
B readalbane, aor i 0 Jones, John, “Esq. 
Barlow, John, Esq. j * ni 
i _— ihreach, 


Mes: 
barley. Poke. Esq. 

Bax, Thomas, Esq. Ad. 
Belletti, A. Esq. A. 
Rediwell Philip, Esq. 
Bidgood, Jones and 

Wilson, Messrs. ee 
ae H. R. Esq. . Aa. 
Ambrose, 


Ad. 1 

B. Esq. sth 
v 

Burton, Thomas, Rey 


Burn, John, Es 
ae 


0 Kendle, Wm. 
0 Kinsford, =. “4 
0 Laurie Esq. She 
0 oe re, J. Esy. 


dor * . 

0 Lone, D. Esq « BS 
0 Lacey, J. G. tsa. . Ad. 
Lackerstein, A. A. J. Esq. 
Ad. 


Lady, a, Puonymous - 
0 Lewis, F. D. Esq 
tT. W. 
0 MCallan, R. M, 
0 Masterman, 4 
M.P. 6th don. se 
oO Mayor, Lord, Rig 
Buff Bas Munden, Hon., 2nd don. ae 
Mess A. 2 0 May, R. and Sons .. A. 
Buxton, "Dow. ) Lady a 0 Marner, R. G. Es« 
Cabbell, B. B. Esq. 2nd Merriman, 8. B. § 
don. * a i 0 Moore, RK. W. 
Cancellor, J. H. Esq. | Moseley, Wm. § 
2nddon. .. on 1 0 Murray, Thomas, a’ 
Campin, H. Esq. 


es 0 Northumberland, anaes 
Caprethens, R. Esq. 6th 8 a 


Se or 


~ 
~ 





~~ 
— ee 


Davoke,§ 8. 


tr 
oT 


W ‘illiam, 


~ eto 


Canmore, Philip, “Esq. 
Clarke, D. A. 
Clarke,T. and E. 
Clarke, H 
Clarke, se 
Clarke, F 
Cloves, Dan. Esq. . 
Chappell, J hn E 
Copeland, W. F. M. 
soles. William, E 


0 one poe nly Es. 
5 , 2nd don. rm 
lessrs. A 1 
4 ik per “Williams & 
1 


of | Parnell, Yienry, 
0| Painter, John, Es 
0} don 


fe “Dp. Esa. 
es, Mrs. 


ing 
0 Sate i Robt., 


a os 0 Richards, H. B. Esq. A. 
Drapers, Worshipful | Richardson, H. F. Esq, 
Company of, aoe don, 25 0, Ditto . 
Dyson, J. Es st. 1 0| Rie! sardson, i. F. Mrs 
Egmont, Ear of. © Robinson, — ... Ad, 
England, E. H. E 0) Scarlett, W. 

Sast, Joshua, Esq. _ : J. 
Freshfield, J. Ww. Esq. 
2nd don. 0 Sprague, D. Esq. 
+ G HH. "Esa. Fth Stuart, Steph. Esq. 
de © Stranger, a ° 

Foster, J. Eow 5th don. Ditto 


Ss he 
Talbot, J. B. E 


as esdon, 
- J 0|Taylor, Rev. G: 


5 M. A. 

Gilbart, “J. W.. Esq. | 

F.RS. 5 0| Taylor, W. a: Esq. A. 
0\ Taylor, - Sag . 
0) Taylor. Y” 
0 ae Raith, Esq. .. 
0 Trevelyan, Lady .. Ad. 

| Truman, Hanbury & 
0| Co, 2nd don, 1 
0, Tucker, Messrs. 
0; Van de 6 ee Rev.G. A. 
© Varden, H. 


we 


- 
CHUN ee om ts 

ra 
ee 


RS ht te 


~ 
~ 


See oe BOM RMR HOR Cee SIR Re eee 


~ 


sa. ee 
| Smith, Thomas, Esq, A. 


ra 
~ 
ct ohemu 


Gordon. Adam, Esq. "100 

Green, .% B.E 1 

Grimsdell, Ss. ‘Est. Ad 2 

Gregory, i. Zsq. 

Gregson’ & Co., Messrs. 
2nd don. 

Gurney, Wm. Esq. Aa. 

Gunn, J. Esq. .. ae 

Gunning, F. Esq. .. A. 
Ditto _.. és . 


Ss 
rw 
> ete 
One ORE & 


Ae ee 





= 


CUE 


~ 


alke al 
0 Walker Chantel, Esq.. 
| ditto 

0, Whitelock, ‘Benj. “Esq. 
ow ollaston, W. H. Esq. 
1 0. Wright, W. Lee, Esq. .. 


The following form of bequest is recommended to those chari- 


om or 








table individuals who may feel disposed to assist the Infirmary b 


“TI give and bequeath, out of such part of my Les ay estate as 
may lawfully be applied for that purpose, the sum o 
to the Infirmary for the relief of the poor afflicted with fistula and 
other diseases of the rectum, established in London, which sum 
shall be for the use and benefit of the said Infirmary ; and the re- 

ceipt of the person who shall be treasurer thereof at the time when 
re = ie legacy is paid shall be a good discharge to my executors 
or the same. 

Subscriptions continue to be received by “gg Sreneare 3 at the 
Banking-house of Masterman, Mildred 35, Nicholas-lane ; 
or by 8. B. MERKIM aN Hon. See. 

23” Austin Friars, July 4th. 


{NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 

4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SLIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


[LUTES.— The new PATENT CH ROMATIC 

and DIATONIC FLUTES are now ready for sale, at t 

Manufac’ story No.3, Bell-yard, Gracechurch-street. The PA VENT 

DIATONIC FLUTE is finge red like the usual eight-keyed Flute. 
Just published, price 1s. 

Observations on Correctness of Tune, applied to 
the Flute; with a description of the newly-invented Chromatic 
and Diatonic Flutes, by Abel Siccama, B.A., Patentee. - 

Sold by Messrs. Cramer & Co, 201, Regent-street ; D’Almaine & 
Co, Soho-square; U. Peachey, Bishopsgate- street; and 
Turner, 19, oultry. 


T YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

SUDBROOK-PARK, near RICHMOND, Surrey, under 
the profeesions) care of J. ELLIS, M.D. F.A.S, and Fellow of the 
<< rotherapeutic Society of Germany, &e. 

This Establishment, twelve miles from Town, is situated ona 
ary and healthy soil, hag the richest and most varie 
beauties of natural scener t is fitted up, in all its professional 
and domestic arrangements, with the strictest regard to the 
scientific and successful practice of Hydropathy, according to the 

exact method pursued by Vincent Priessnitz.—The present Pro- 
fe ssional Director acquired his knowledge of the various branches 
of medical science at the most P - ular University Hospitals on the 
Continent, and at one of the est London Hospitals, where 
80,000 pa ts apply annually for relief. 

From nbc Te h Fr brought the most unqualified testimony as 
to his theoretica tical knowle of the Water Cure, and 
is pro ups the only Pri ioner in re: ur com munication with 

tz, since which he hi us had near th r ars of successful 

—_ ss, on ing to him the care 

ction of the above Est al pebnaei. left the following tes- 
timonial — 

* 1 beg respectfully to recommend Dr. James Exuis as a P hy- 
sician in whose knowledge and skill of the Hydropathic treatment 
I entertain she fullest confidence. 

“ Nov. 1,18 (Signed) 

Numerous ——— uls from nobility, 
cures effected by him, could, 

Water Cur re. par 











“ Josrpn Weiss.” 
clergy, and gentry, of 
if needful, be given for which the 
cularly adapted, such as Gout, Chronic 

is ia, Spinal Deformity, Dyspepsia, Vertigo, 
Bronchit nha Debility, Erysipelas, and other Exanthe- 
mantous Dises 

For the c venience of hose parties desirous of making trial of 
the ater treatment, Dr. Ellis may be consulted at 28, Sackville- 
street, Piccadilly, every Friday from 12 a.m. to 4 Yelock p.m. ; 

the Branch Establishment, 10, Alired-] Newington- 
ay, on Mondays, — oc! lock a.m. to 3 o'clock p.m., and 
on Fridays from 9 o'clock to 8 
The Railway is now open to Richm: ond.—The Hampton Court 
—. S c 
A uisite particulars, with a steel en i ving of the mansion 
and ¢ rounds, may be ot l » the Secretary. 


Wepyespays only are fixe 
ment, when the m: insion, po 
--grounds, and parks may from 10 till 5 « cloc 

“aig of admission m be obtained at 13, King W illiam- street, 

No. 10, Alfred-place, Newington-causeway; Mr. Wall’s 

Pe biic Library, and the Castle, and Star and Garter Hotels, 
Richmond. 


$ ee visit the E sstabli h- 
douches, gardens, 





heapest Edition, just published, price ice 1s. 
JAREW ELL TO THE POPE; or, REASONS 
rane R Free NC ING the CHURCH of ROME _By J. s. 
RETTE, late Priest of the Parish of Serre, Tra 
late M from th French. With an Introduction, by the “Rev. Dr. 
c " M MING. 
is one of the most remarkable, interesting, and convincing 
om the subject of Popery ever p yublished, It has caused great 
sensation all over Europe. 
London : C. Edmonds, 154, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 





s. post Svo. cloth lettered, 
T 


In 3 
PROSE FROM THE SOUTH. 
By JOUN EDMUND RE ADE, Autho yr of ‘Italy, &e. 
Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine obser is possible to invest 
with freshness i 
Mr. Reade’s volumes are 
remarks on his own idiosyners asics, 
the opinions of others than echoes them. 
—— along, many legen 1s and traditions.” 

ll who erse the Alps should carry these volumes along 

W ith th Sunday Time 

es Ollier, i, ‘So uthampton~ strect, Strand. 


he rather controverts some of 
He has collected, in 





Just published, pricels. ; by pest, ls, 6d. 
. ry 
7HAT fing EAT, DRINK, and AVOID: 
An = ginal Dietary for -_ nlids, 
By ROBT. J. sVERWE L, 1.D. M. ik.cs. &e. 
Contents :— How to pa perfect dig 1° % tran: juil feelings, a 
good night's rest, a clear head and a contented mind, By an ob- 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and reach in 
health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or, direct 
from the Author, 2i, Arundel-street, Strand. 


JURE NERVOUS or MENTAL COM- 
PLAINTS CURED only by Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY. 
—Pure nervous or mental complaints were never cured b any 
with certainty till Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley cured himself, ond he is 
the only person now who understands or can cure mental disease 
as certainly as bodily by other persons. Dr. W.M. has been in the 
habit of domg this for 30 years, and, out of 12,000 applicants in 
the last 12 years, knows not 20 uncured who have Pilowed his 
advice. Depression of spirits, inquietude, sleeplessness, involun- 
tary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness for study, loss of me- 
mory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself, 
are most speedily cured by the extra means of cure at his house. 
and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. The 
means of cure are sent to all parts. A new pamphlet, for nothing, 
with cases, testimonials, symptoms, cures, &c. will be sent to any 
address, and franked home, if one stamp is enclosed. home 
from eleven to three.—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 





_ (Jury 95 
= — ee 
TO SCHOOLS, 
15, Cloak-lane, City, 
Relfe & Fletcher have published the fo 
Gyo of which are adapted to Schult ite Ini 

which they beg respectfully to call the attention of the poy tsa 
oD, 


. 
THE MERCANTILE accouyr 
A complete set of Book-Keeping, executed i NTS 
of Lithography, and contained in Five Books, Prete ce 
‘his system of Book- “keeping, (which ig how inten 
rincipal Commercial Academies.) consists educed its a 
which contain the transactions of a Merchant's 0; or TS Books, 
Establishment for one Month, They are kept bys Tradesman’ 
and are a fac-simile of Books of aa besten bein Single Entry, 
finest style of Commercial Penmanship, Six Jane Pyteni 
en wpeldly any! of, and the present has been yery Y carefull 
evised, and w e found fr 
eErors, ce from typographical ang all other 


BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY, 
Now ney complete in Seven Books, A set of Acco 
0 the above by Dounte Entry. Price 10s, een similar 
A set a Blank Books, ruled to correspond with = shoe 
factured from an extra thick paper, price 5s. the se a 
THE SCHOLAR’S HEL a TO CLASSICAL LETTER 
P . R WRITING. Price gs. 
Consisting of a series of Original Letters, engra 
style of Commercial Penmanship, on subjects calelnee faet 
instruct and amuse the Youthful Mind; with extracts fp “pu 
rw pei of Johnson, Cowper, &e. &e., toge’ oe. with a few dinectin’® 
‘or addressing, comme meine. and concludin 
different degrees of — si Letters to Pernng bl 
hth Edition, price 4s. 
THE ME RCANTILE PE ‘M 
ihe Bhove valuable W vane ff consists of a Series 
and forty Letters, engraved in the very first sty] Py 
on subjects entirely Commercial, consisting of. i of Pesan, 
ceipts, Accounts Current, Letters of Introduction, Credit, ke. Be 
other matters connected with Trade, The hand in which the we 
written is that clear and legible style at present adopted in g mpg 
tensive Mereantile Estab lishments ; and will be found emin tly 
conducive to the promotion of that freedom of execution, 4 
sirable in all Commercial Correspondence. — 


of between thirt 


Now ready, pri 
SEQUEL TO THE MERC ANTILE PENMAN. 
Blank Books in which to copy the above are : 
supertine Post. Price 1¢s. per dozen. Pee eet sig 
In post 4to. elegantly bound in watered silk paper, gilt ed, 
PENMANSHIP FOR YOUNG LA ADIES 
A series of Letters, in French, English, and Italian, writt, 
an elegant hand, on subjects caltulated b. th ¢ struct ym 
terest the pupil. 4 aa 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with 
and Diagrams, price 5s. 6¢. in cloth several Plas 
A TREATISE ON RAILWAY SU RVEY ING AND 
LEV LING ; 
In which the Author has endeavoured to simplify th 
proved methods now adopted by Surveyors. By JOHN N QUESTER, 
Surveyor, Author of a Treatise on *The Art of Land Surveying’ 
“This is a practical work, and cannot fail in these days of uni- 
versal surveying to be highly useful. Its instructions are at once 
clear and concise.”"— Railway Record, May 6, 


In1 


Ses, price 5a, 


vol. 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 1s, 6d, 
A FOR! MU LARY OF DEVOTION. 
‘or the Use of Schools. 

After the manner of the Book of Common Prayer, composed 
chietly in ~ language of Scripture, and arranged for each day in 
the — By the Rev. J. T. DOBNEY. 

v ready, in 1 neat vol. 18mo. neatly bound in cloth 
A CATECIISS OF ASTRONOMY AND THE USE OP 
THE GLOBES. 

Contaming 648 Questi <7" on the sa a al and Celestial Globes, 
we numerous Problems for solution by 
y WILLIAM H ARDC ASTLE, Teacher of Mathematics 





This day is published, 

MIE LIFE of JESU 

DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUS Translated from the 
fourth German Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1, 16s, 
° atio, quantum quidem ejus inspic re potuerim, ¢ 
accurata et perspicua sit, et librum, au untum in ipsa est, pop: 
bus commendet.. . Strauss’s he face te o this Translation, 
“Tn regard to ious conjectures, the 
work resembles Niebulir’s “History. of pte —.American Christian 

ranuner, 


Also, 
The Worship of Genius, and The Distinctive 
Character or Essence of Christianity : an Essay relative to Modern 
Speculations and the present State of Opinion. By Professor(. 
Ullmann. Translated from the German by Lucy Saniord. Thetwo 
works in 1 vol. post Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Just published, 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art, and his Relation to 
Cal leron and Goc the. By Dr. Hermann Ulrici. 8vo. cloth, 12. 
The present work is the least German of all German books, and 
esbatan remarkable novelty in its views of the subject and the 
arrangem ent of its topi Atheneum, 
e consider it as being, when taken all in all, one of the most 
valuable coutributions ever made to the criticism of Shakspeare.” 
Tait’s Magazine, 
“We cannot dismiss this very valuable work, which breathes 
tone of pure and exalted morality, derived from a mind truly reli- 
gious, and whose holy and chastening influence expresses itself 
throughout, without remarking how much we admire the excellent 
manner in which it is translated.” —Anquirer. 
A Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion. 
By Theodore Parker. Post Syo, cloth, 7 
“There is a mastery shown in every clement a: ee great subject” 
rospective Review. 
“ The author brings to his subject the richest ioe of erudition 
and a power of analysis rarely surpassed. The style of the _ee 
one of elegant purity, and frequently rises to the loftiest flight 
impassioned eloquence. ne sther 
bs Parker is no ephemeral teacher... His language is nei / 
narrow nor unattractive ; ; there isa consistency and boldness abou 
it which will strike upon chords which, when ‘they do vibrate, wi 
make the ears more than tingle. W ¢ are living in an eo 
deals in broad and exhaustive theories ; which requires & on 
that will account for everything, and assigns to every fact a pl 
and that no forced one, in the vast economy of things. Ww 
defects Mr. Parker's view may have, it meets these requisites.” 
Christian R 
By E- 


The Roman Church and Modern Society. 


Quinet, of the College of France. Translated from the F 
3rd edition, (with the Author's approbation), by C. Cocks, Ble 


Post vo. cloth, 

Chenier Works. Edited by Joseph Barker. 
Complete in 6 vols. 12mo. sewed, 6s. ; cloth, 8. 

London: Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


By Proressor 
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_ EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
= PUBLISHED BY 

NTs , , - _ , 
mt WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE MARIA LANE. 

into a) 
e Books, 
ine, 
OS OLLENDORFF’S METHOD, 
ate. FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN. 

: A METHOD of LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. 
ae In demy 8yo. Volumes Uniform, bound in cloth, 
€, Many. 
TER ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. 

he finest Written expressly for the English Student. By H. G. OLLENDORFF, Ph.D. In Two Parts. 
oa par I. containing 105 Progressive Lessons, and 249 Exercises, together with Tables and Index, teaching the Practice of the Language. Fifth Edition. 
rections . 2 
ersons of Price 16s. 


Parr II. contains Lessons and Exercises on the Principles of the Language, and Exercises from the best German Authors, for translation and re-translation, 
essively arranged, thus perfecting the Student in the Theory as well as the Practice of the Language. Second Edition. Carefully corrected and revised 


oa werkaees Pie ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH 

hanship, a . 

Ils, Re i = aa ons . eur ‘ 

ke. Written expressly for the English Student. By H. G. OLLENDORFF, Ph.D. 8vo. Second Edition. Price 16s. 
ey are 

mallee ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. 

mM, $0 des This Work has been long in preparation by Dr. OLLENDORFYF, and will be issued early in this month. 


KEYS BY THE AUTHOR. 


x. m Key To German, Parts I. and II. 0 0 

Kry to Frencu oe oe 0 0 
rice Se, Key To Ira.ian oe oe +. (just ready). 
— It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the present me- | thoroughly everything he reads, and as he goes on, he becomes sensible that all 
3 : thod, to notice, that these are the only English Editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollen- | he learns he retains, and all that he retains is useful and practically applicable. 
ral Plans dorf, and he deems any other totally inadequate for the purposes of English | At the same time, he scarcely knows how he has got hold of it, so slightly 
AND instruction, and for the elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by | marked are the shades of daily progression ; and so gentle is the rise, that he 
> Captain Basil Hall and other eminent writers. feels no unpleasant fatigue on the journey. Of course the student is called upon 
most a “After six months’ close application, I can venture to pronounce that by | to exert no small degree of patient application, and he must consent to devote 
sy M. Ollendorff’s Method alone, so far as I have been able to understand the | a considerable portion of his time to this pursuit ; but he will have the encourag- 
B of uni. subject, can this very difficult, but very charming language, be taught without | ing conviction that every particle of effort is well bestowed."—Captain Basit 


> at once | 


confusion, By it the scholar advances step by step, understands clearly and | Hall in‘ Schloss Hainfeld.” 
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Wihittaker’s Lmproved Cpitions 


of Pinnock’s Srhool Histories, Ke. 


fon} 


an 


Ss. - & 





d, 
History of England, 35th edition, 12mo. bound 0 6 O, Arithmetical Tables of Weights and Measures. 18mo. .. 00 6 
1 Globes, History of Rome. 24th edition, 12mo. bound 0 5 6) Dr. Taylor's Roman Empire. 12mo. cloth .. e- 0 6 6 
satis History of Greece. 20th edition, 12mo. bound 0 5 6) Dr. Taylor's History of France. 3rd edition, 12mo. bound 06 0 
— Child's First Book. 18mo. ae M2 0 0 3) Woodbridge’s Atlas. Royal 4to. halfbound .. os 08 0 
. Child’s Second Book ; or, Mentorian Primer. 18mo. 0 0 6) Woodbridge’s Geography. 4th edition, 18mo. bound .. 03 6 
— First Spelling Book, 18mo. oe oe 0 1 0) Historical Epitome of the Bible. 4th edition, 12mo. bound 06 0 
: Explanatory English Spelling Book. 12mo. bound 0 1 6 | Platt’s Reading Lessons for Every Day in the Year. 12mo. 0 5 0 
— Exercises in False Spelling. 18mo. oe 0 1 6} Thomson’s First Book of Arithmetic. 18mo. (Key, 1s.) 01 6 
ee Juvenile Reader, for Children from 4 to 7 years, 12mo. 0 1 6) Ayre’s Young Ladies’ Arithmetic. 18mo, ee ee 020 
Christian Introduction to the Explanatory Reader. 12mo. bound -» O 8 Oj Beasley’s Dictation Spelling Exercises. 18mo. oe 0 2 0 
Explanatory English Reader—Prose and Verse. 6th edition, 12mo. 0 4 6 | Duncan's English Expositor. 17th edition, 12mo. + 0 1 6 
inctive Cyphering Books, 4to. Part I., 1s.—Part IL. on -» 0 3 O| Barclay’s Schoolmaster’s Register. 4to. oe oe 0410 
Modern A Key to ditto .. oe ee ee ee «» 0 38 6 | Barclay’s Schoolmistress’s Register. 4to. ee ee 01 0 
fessor (, ws 
Thetwo *,* An Explanatory Catalogue of Messrs. Wuirraker & Co.'s Educational Books can be had, gratis, of any Bookseller. 
‘ion to 
h, 12 ' 
=a " 4 , T INITTIONSG INT , 7 
wt ff WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS 
0st A] iC Vy On Oe oe T my mIyp 
ear OF THE ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE. 
athe Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 18mo. Price 9d. each. 
uly rete . ° ° . + 4s 
es Halt Each Catechism has been carefully re-edited, and were the names of the various editors to be given, they would be found to include those of men the most distin- 
guished in their various professions and pursuits. Every edition is also carefully supervised, so as to comprise the latest discoveries or improvements, 
ligion, " History. Modern, Original Edition | Greek | Natural Philosophy.| Natural History. | Rhetoric 
subieet” Modern | Sacred Hebrew | Natural Philosophy | Botany (coloured, 1s.) Logic __ 
een Ancient England and Wales Astronomy Natural History British Biography 
bk Universal | Treland Mathematics, &c. | Anatomy | Conchology Classical Biography 
fight of Bible and Gospel | Scotland Algebra (two Parts) | Chemistry | Horticulture 
either Chronology Colonies—Europe and Arithmetic | Geology Mineralogy : Miscellaneous. 
ate, will England America Geometry | Hydrodynamics Mammalia First Catechism 
— ne Colonies — Africa and | Navigation — Mechanics Birds General Knowledge 
a place, reland Asia Land Surveying Optics Fishes Intellectual Philosophy 
_ Use of the Globes | Pneumatics Reptiles Agriculture 
im Religion. Insects English Law 
By Er Grammar. Religion Fine Arts, Crustacea Heraldry 
French English Architecture 


Geo hy. 
Ancient teal 


Modern, Improved Edi- 
tion 


French 
German 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 








Evidences of Christianity 
Liturgy of the Church of) Drawing 

England | Painting in Oil 
Natural Theology | Perspective 
Religious Denominations | Music 
Scripture History 


Mollusca 


Literature. 
Poetry 
Mythology 








Medicine 
Moral and Social Duties 
Trade and Commerce 


Chess 
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HE RRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. VIL, price 6s. will be published on Ist of August. 
vontents, 
1. Mill’s System of Logie. 
2. Authority— Blanco White and Brownson. 
3. The Life of Wollaston. 
4. Over Population and its Remedy. 
5. Modern Spain. _ 
6. The Industrial History of Nations. 
7. Life and Letters of John Foster. 
& Historic Painting—George Harvey. 
9. The New Ministry—Popular Education. 
10, Criticisms on Books—Foreign Lit ry Intelligence. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. s Churchyard, and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’ Hall-court. J. Johnstone, 
Edinburgh ; J. Maclehose, Glasgow ; and J. Robertson, Dublin. 


On the 3ist of July willbe published, 
[HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. X. 
AUGUST. 
Contents, 

1, Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 

2 The Jacobites. 

3. Russia under Nicholas, 

4. The New Timon. 

5. Newman on Developement. 

6. Baron Humboldt’s Researches in Central Asia. 

7. Miscellaneous Works of Sir James Mackintosh. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & 

€o. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. 











On the Ist of August will be published, price Is., copiously Illus- 
trated by LEECH, the Second Part of the 
OMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By GILBERT ABBOTT 4 BECKETT. 
This Work is published in Monthly Parts, illustrated by Joun 
Leecu, with ON ¥ 





wit NE LARGE ETCHING, and from SIX To 
TWELVE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. It will comprise from Twelve 
to Twenty Parts, and will appear regularly with the Monthly 
Magazines until its completion. 
London: published at the ‘ Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 
On the ist instant, will be published, 
OUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, No. XX., with a continuation of the HIS- 
TORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES, by the Editor. 
London: published at the * Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 
On the dist inst. will be published. price ti., No. VILL. of 
HE ALMANACK OF THE MONTH, 
A REVIEW OF EVERYTHING AND EVERYBODY. 
Edited by GILBERT ABBOTT a BECKETT, 
London: published at the ‘ Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


LIVER = w ts fF. 
: By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by Groner Cruiksnank, and the latest 


To be 

















Corrections and Alterations of the Author. 
Wo. VIII. will be published on the 3st instant, price ls, 
completed in Ten Numbers. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, Whitefriars. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS, 
Just published, 
OGHLAN’S HAND BOOK for ITALY, 
NORTHERN, CENTRAL, and SOUTHERN; including 
every Information explanatory of the Routes, Modes of Travelling, 
Money, Passports, Expenses at Hotels, &c., for an entire Tour. 
| bse ce personal visits. In one vol. post Svo. price 10s. cloth 


Coghlan’s Hand Book for Central Europe, through 
Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
including Paris), and the Channel Islands: with a Map of the 
different European Railways, and a Panorama of the Khine. 
Second edition, post 8vo. price 10s, cloth lettered. 4 

Coghlan’s European Tourist through Belgium, 
Hollond, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France ; 
Se -r, a description of Paris,the Channel Islands, &c. With 
a Map of the European Railways, and a Panorama of the Rhine. 
Post 8vo. price 20s, bound. 

“Mr. Coghlan’s Hand Book has one advantage over Murray's, 
that it is more condensed, but not less accurate, and relieves the 
Traveller from an unnecessary burden.”—Critic. 

“A great deal of information is put into the compass of one 
ket volume, and the book cannot be otherwise than useful to 
vellers,”’— Examiner. ‘ 5 
Coghlan’s Pocket Picture of London: a new edi- 

tion, carefully revised and corrected; with Map corrected to the 
present time. 32mo. price 2s. Gd, cloth lettered. 
London: H. Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
WAGNER'S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
. Just published, vo. 9s. cloth, 
LEMENTS of the COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Designed 
jally for the use of Students) By RUDOLPH WAGNER, 

-D. Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology in the 
paiversis of eating, &c. Edited from the German, by ALFRED 

“This valuable work will form a good manual for Students of 
comparative anatomy.”—Jameson's Philosophical Journal. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


In the PTeSs, . 
ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, compiled 
from accepted Modern English and Foreign Authorities ; 
and priate uniformly with CORNER’S NEW HISTORICAL 
WORKS, for School and Family Seeding, va — 
ound with Without 
the Questions. Questions. 
England and Wales, 5 fine platesand map .... 4a. .. 3a, 6d, 
peland 3 fine plates and map 2s. 5 
Scotland, 3 fine plates and map F 
France, 3 fine plates and map .................- | i 
Spain and Portugal, 3 fine plates and map...... 38... 28, 6d. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, with 2 fine plates and map 2s, 6 











and the German Empire, 3 fine plates and map 33, 6 


ane | and the Ottoman Empire, 3 fine plates and map.. 3s, 6d. 
Poland and Russia, with 3 fine plates and map 3s. 6d. 
i and Switzerland, 3 fine plates and m et 
Holland and Belgium, with 2 fine plates and map 2s. 6d. 
The object of these works, geoatioay suited to Schools and Fa- 
milies, is to furnish the reader with a faithful History of each 
Nation, interspersed with an accurate account of the Religion, 
Customs, National Characteristics, State of Civilization, and Do- 
mestic Habits of the People, in various periods of their history ; 
toa the attention of the rising generation by purity of lan- 
and clearness of detail; and thus render easy and pleasant 
¢ attainment of a knowledge of the leading events of history. 
Just ready, 

Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography and 
the Use of the Globes, with Glyphographic Maps, 2s. cloth. 

The Guide to Useful Knowledge. By the same 
Author, Second edition, enlarged, 19. 6d. cloth. 
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MR. COLBURNS NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Just published, for the first time in the Svo. form, in 3 vols. with Portraits, price 36s. bound, 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE THE SECOND. 
By HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
By the latte LORD HOLLAND. 


The Manuscript of these ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George II.’ was found at Strawberry Hill, on the death 
Walpole, along with that of the ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George LI.’ lately published by Sir Denis Le March 
chests, relative to which the Author left written directions that they were not to be opened tilla considerable peri 
after his decease. That time having arrived, the seals were removed, and the nobleman to whom the Memoirs oF 
bequeathed (the Earl of Waldegrave) decided on giving them to the public; and that they might possess every posible 
advantage, it was arranged that they should appear under the editorial auspices of the late Lord Holland, whose inti ~ 
acquaintance with the period illustrated, family connexion with the most celebrated characters of the time, ang reed 
guished scholarship, appearcd to point him out as, above all men, peculiarly fitted for the task of preparing them fop 
the press. 


Of Horaee 
ant, in two 


VOL. IX. OF MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
(Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty,) 
Comprising the Life of 
MARY OF MODENA, CONSORT OF JAMES II. 


Will be ready for delivery with the Magazines on the 31st of July, and those who desire to obtain copies on the day of 
publication, are requested to send their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers. 


HOCHELAGA; 
Or, ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 


Edited by Error Warsurton, Esq. 


Author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross.’ 2 vols. small 8vo. (Now ready.) 


THE MODERN ORLANDO. 


IN SEVEN CANTOS. Price 6s. (Now ready.) 


ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS; 
Or, SKETCHES OF TRANSATLANTIC LIFE. 


By Captain LEVINGE. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN ; 
CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MATRIMONIAL. 
By W. H. Maxwe.., Esq. 


Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 

** We do not know of any living author whose works command more general approval than those of Mr. Maxwell; and, 
in this very lively romance of real life, the fountain of his genuine Hibernian humour flows on as uninterruptedly as ever. 
Captain O’Sullivan’s career abounds with adventure, in which peril and broad fun, mirth and mischief, run hand in hand. 
Never was the light, mercurial, rollicking, devil-may-care temperament, that it has become the fashion to attribute to the 
sons of the Irish soil, better pourtrayed than in this work.”"—Dublin Evening Packet. 


SECOND SERIES OF THE STANHOPE MEMOIRS; 
COMPRISING 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. bound. (Now ready.) 
“ Everybody will and must read the Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. Ra did hosts so abound in racy and 
iquant anecdote—in strange sayings and doings—in shrewd and caustic remarks on men and things.” 
a aati " Naval and Military Gazelle 
“What the author of these volumes had commenced in his previous publication, he has completed in these Eastem 
Travels—namely, a copious biography of Lady Hester Stanhope, the beautiful, accomplished, and eccentric niece of 
William Pitt. We conceive that in so doing he has discharged himself of a very important duty which he owed to his 
contemporaries and posterity. For it is precisely from works of this description that we obtain the most correct —_ 
of those domestic relations which not unfrequently influence the political movements of statesmen, and change the who 
condition of an Empire. It is from the Memoirs of Sully that we glean our most correct knowledge of the otherwise 
hidden machinery of the government under Henry IV.; it is from the autobiography of Madame de Maintenon mag 
peer into the secret chambers of the French Court under Louis the Fourteenth. Indeed, if we survey history from t 
most ancient to the most modern periods, we shall invariably find that our truest guides to the actuating ont © 
a legislator are discoverable, not in state documents, not in dry debates, but in those lively and anecdotical biographi 
which are given to the world by the minor actors in the great scene—by men or women who have associated in familiar 
life with the more distinguished personage. Hence it is that these publications respecting Lady Hester Stanhope — 
an importance and attract an attention entirely apart from the literary merits of the composition, or the personal 
racter of the heroine.”—Sun. 


Henry Corscrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





" h 
London ; —_ & Co, Threadngedle-street ; and, by order, of all 


** Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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Newtonian System ; 2nd. The epic in Accord- 
Lait che Holy Scriptures. By ISAAC FRO 
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London : Simpkin, Marshall & con 
Fast published, and may be had gratis, 
Reeatve, on IM PROVEMENT S in 


3, b ing the Patent Malt and Hop Extract, 
REWING to Brew without Brewing Utensils. 





eusbling Families t 


Instructions for —— ing from the Patent Malt 


aud Hop Extras oks s & Co. 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 

— Fi Price 4s, bound, _ 

NE HUNDRED ORIGINAL TALES for 
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Napicr’s Negotiations with 
EUGENE SUE’ s NEW NOV EL. 

\ ARTIN, THE FOUNDLING, or, the 
i ADVENTURES of a VALET-DE-CHAMBRE, appears 
regularly in the F AMILY HERALD, the most popular Periodical 
ofthe day—a successful attempt to blend Wisdom with Cheerful- 
ness, and Utility with Entertainment. The Family Herald is a 
universal Parlour favourite, well ads ~~ for leisure moments. 
Order No. 168, or Part 39—the former One Penny, the latter 6d, 
All Booksellers and News Agents sell the Family Herald. 2A 


JNSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. Conouty on 
the principal Forms of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
ANCET. They will be continued in that Journal until the 
pa iscompleted. The first Number of the Auneee bas olume of 
Tue Lancet was published on Saturday, January me 
Price 7d. ; stamped for free postage, 

Orders for Tue Lancet are received by all ‘Booksellers and 

Newsmen. John Churchill, London, 
Just Just published, in 3 vols, post S8vo. fancy ye with numerous 
highly oT Portraits, price 1 a 
(ae UNITED IRISHMEN, 
ie LIV ze AND TIMES, 
y K. R. MADDEN, M.R.LA. 
Third a Last Series, 

This series completes the work ; and thus completed, it contains 
sminute. and, in many respects, a perfectly original account of the 
objects, plans, ‘and conduct of the United Irishmen, from official 
and private sources of the — st authority. 

Numerous Government documents, correspondence, returns, 
- and lists, are, for the first time, made public in this 

“The e papers of many of the leaders of the United Irishmen were 
placed at the author's disposal by their surviving friends and rela- 
tives. Some of these appeared in the emer series, but far more 
ofthem will be found in the present volum: 


Inthe memoir of Robert Emmet will ~y “found all the papers 
of his brother that throw any light on the affairs of 1802 and 


Dublin: Published by James Duffy, 10, Wellington Quay. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


DISEASES OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA, 
Tust published, in 1 volume, 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 

LINICA ILLUSTRATIONS of the 

DISEASES of INDIA: as exhibited in the Medical His- 
tory of a Body of Engen | Soldiers, for a series of Years from 
their Arrival in that Countr: 

y WILL TAM GEDDES, M.D. 

Member of the Roval Medical Society of Edinburgh, and of the 
Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, and late Surgeon of 
the Madras European Regiment. 

A more elaborate display of medical statistics has rarely been 
siven to the public: the variety of subjects which are included in 
the exhibition, embracing all the concomitants as well as the 

, and going into the biography of — patients, so far as it 

can be classed and reduced to tabular display -.As a vast 

tmeunt of facts the book is really, we ballove. unrivalica. 
London : : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 

1 —_ Edition, 8vo. vo. price 9s, 

HANGE of AIR; or, the Pursuit of Health 
bedi vail Recreation. Tustrating ~ beneficial tnGuenee of 

» change of scene, and temporary relaxation, as 

Antidotes to t 4 -~ wear of education and avocation : 

AMES JOHNSON, M. 
y thesame Author, 


Ec to the Principal Mineral Waters of 
our in Ireland; with Meditations and Reflec- 
ims. &, 6d, 


seeonomy of Health; or, the Stream of Human 
from the Cradle to the Grave. 4th edition. 6s, 6d. 
y on Indigestion and its Consequences, 
1so, 8vo. price 2s. with Portrait, 
i of the Jate =. Sante Johnson, with some 
ritin is Son, Mr. Hen 
B itight be me Flons ry James Jobnson. 
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CLASSICAL WORKS 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


I. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE., With easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. 5s, éd. 


A PRACTICAL "INTRODL CTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. fs. 6¢. This 
Work, which is nearly on Ollendorft’s Plan, consists of a Greek 
Syntax founded on Buttmann’s, and easy Sentences to be trans- 
lated into bias % after given Examples, and with given Words. 
A SECOND PART is in preparation. 


Ill, 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Sixth Edition. 6s, 6d. This 
Work, like the foregoing, is founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax,a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid tothe 
subject of Synonymes. This and the preceding Work are now used 
at all, or nearly all, the public checks, 


Iv. 
A SECOND PART of the above Work, con- 


taining the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. _ wih 
Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus, 8yo. Second Edition, * 


Vv. 
LONGER EXERCISES: being Parr I. of a 
Companion to the * Practical Lutroduction to Latin Prose Compo- 
sition.” vo, 4s, 


Vi. 

HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fifth 
Edition. 3s, The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his be: inning g his Acci- 

ence. It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation, as a useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and 
ade »pted at the National Suciety’s Training College at Chelsea. 


Vil. 

A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR, Intended as a Sequet to ‘Henry's First Latin 
Book.’ Third Edition. 4s, 

Vill. 
A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended as an 


ony Introduction to the aot Hexameter and Pentameter. In 
12mo, Second Edition. 


A PRACTICAL . "IN TRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, gg :—1. “Ideas” for 
Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2 Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The 
other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical P ee aes 
Hints on Versification. In svo. Second Edition. 5s. td 


x. 

ECLOGZ OVIDIAN&; with Engéuisu 
Notes, &c. Fifth Edition. 2s, 6¢. This Work is from the Fifth 
Part of the ‘ Lateinisches Elementarbuch’ of Professors Jacobs and 
Doring, which has an immense circulation on the Continent and 
in America. 


xi. 
VIRGILII OPERA, Vol. IT. (/£n. 1—6.) 
Addita est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, 
Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum, excerpta. In 8yo. 12s. (Now ready.) 


XII. 

ECLOG HORATIANA. Pars I. (Car- 
mina) 5 rs If. (Sermones) 5s. Addita est FAMILIARIS 
INTE RP RE T "ATIO ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, 
Orellii, aliorum, excerpta. 

XII. 

HISTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Third Edition. 4s. 


xIvV. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, ParrI. With Critical 


Gnertions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. 
he Questions are either answered a pommapenion by references to 
the Editor's * Practical Introduction.” Inl2mo, 4s. 


XV. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From the German of G ROTEFEND, with Notes and Ex- 
cursuses, Second Edition. In 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


XVI. 
DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rey. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 


In 8yo. 7s, 6d. 
XVII. 

ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et POPU- 
LORUM, imprimis Romanorum, confecti A C. T. ZUMPTIO. 
Librum utilissimum ad Editionem alteram ab i ipso Zumptio, auc- 
tam et_emendatam typis describendum curavit T. K. A NOLD, 

l2mo. 5s, 
XVIII. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS; being a PRACTICAL ENFRODU CTION to ENG- 
LISH PROSE COMPOSITION, Third Edition, much enlarged, 
with the addition of a Syntax and Exercises. 48, Gd, 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the plan of 
Henry’s First Latin Book. 5s. 6d. 
(A Key to the Exercises may be had.) 
Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, 





DIDOT’S NEW PARIS EDITIONS. 


ARIOSTO, LORLANDO FURIOSO. 2 vols. 
post svo. cloth lettered, ' 

DANTE, LA DIV INA COMMEDIA. 
post Svo. cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

TASSO, La GERUSALEMME LIBERATA 
el'Aminta. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 4s,6d, 

LA FONTAINE, FABLES, avec Notes par 


Walckenaer, suivies de Phil(mon, Odes, Epitres, Traductions, o 
Lettres. 1 Vol. post 8vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 48. ¢ 


CORNEILLE, Théatre, avec Notes de Voltaire 
et autres C ommentaires s. 2 vols. post 8vo. Port., cloth lettered, 9, 
RACINE, Théatre complet, avee les Préfaces 
de ses Pidces. 1 vol. post 8vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 
BOILEAU, P OFSTES completes, Correspon- 
dance, &c. 1 vol. post Svo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s, 6d. 
MOLIERE, Théitre complet, avec les Notes de 
tous les ¢ ‘ommentateurs. 2 vols. post 8vo. Port., cloth lettered, 9s, 
VOLTAIRE, LA HENRIADE et Poétmes 
choisis. 1 vol. post Svo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s, 
VOLTAIRE, Théitre, avec les Préfaces. 
post 8vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, <s. Gd, 
PASCAL, PROVINCIALES, avec sa Vie, ete. 
par Bordas Demoulin. 1 vol. pest Svo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s, 6d, 
PASCAL, PENSEES, suivies des Pensées de 
Nicole, ete. 1 vol. post Svo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 
TELEMAQUE et FABLES de Fénfton. 14 
vol. post Svo. Portrait, cloth le tiered, 4s, €d, 
FENELON, EDUCATION des FILLES, Dia- 
logues des Morts, ete. 1 vol. post vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s, 6d, 
BOSSUET, HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, 
1 vol. post 8vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 
BOSSUET, ORAISONS FUN 
des Oraisons Fune! res de Fur 
8vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 
BOSSUET, SERMONS CHOISIS. 
post Svo. Portrait. cloth lettered, 4s, 6d. 
MASSILLON, SERMONS. 
Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. “ 
LA BRUYERE, CARACTERES ; et Théo- 
phraste, avec Notes. 1 vol. post 8vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 
SEVIGNE, LETTRES. Nouveau choix, tres 


complet, précédé du Traité sur le Style de Mme, de Sévigné, par 
M. Svarp. 1 vol. post Svo. pecureiee cloth lettered, 4s. 6d, 


GIL BLAS. Par Le Sace. (Complete.) 1 vol 
post Svo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s, 6d, 

MONTESQUIEU, GRANDEUR des RO- 
MAILNS et lettres persanes, etc. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 4s, 6d, 

MONTESQUIEU, ESPRIT des LOIS, avec 
les Notes de Auteur, ete. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 4s, 6d, 

CHARLES XII. et PIERRE le GRAND, 
Par Vour AIRE. 1 vol. post *vo, Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

SIECLE de LOUIS XIV. Par Vottarrg, 1 
vol. post vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

BUFFON, HISTOIRE des ANIMAUX, 1 
vol. post Svo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s, 6d, 

BUFFON, EPOQUES de la NATURE, His- 
toire de ! Homme, ete. 1 vol. post Svo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4a. 6d, 

PAUL et VIRGINIE, la CHAUMIERE IN- 
DIENNE, &e. 1 vol. post Svo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d, 

ETUDES de la NATURE. Par BernarpIN 
pe St.-Prerre. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, GEUVRES CHOISIES. 
10 vols. post §vo. Portrait, sewed, 14. 152, 

ATALA, RENE, les ABENCERAGES, 
Par CHATEAUBRIAND, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, Thé&tre, avec une Notice 
de M, Aucer. 1 vol. post 8vo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s, 6d. 

SCRIBE.—Q(:UVRES CHOISIES de E, 
SCRIBE, de l’Acadcémie Frangaise. 5 vols, 12mo, sewed, 17s. 6d. 

CHEFS-D’CGEUVRE du Théatre Comique. 
8 vols. post 8vo., each 3s, 6d. 

VOLTAIRE, ROMANS: Zadig, Candide, 
l'Ingénu, ete. 1 vol. 12mo. Portrait, 4s, 

ROUSSEAU: Nouvelle Héloise, 1 vol. ; Emile, 
1 vol. ; Confessions, 1 vol.—3 vols. 12mo. Portrait, sewed, 10s. 6d, 

STAEL, DE L'ALLEMAGNE., 1 vol. 12mo, 
Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

STAEL, C( IRINNE, ou L’ITALIE, 
12mo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

COURIER, GZUVRES CHOISIES, préctdtes 
de sa Vie, par Anu. anv Carre. 1 vol. 12mo. Portrait t, 4 

PELLICO, MES PRISONS. Nouvelle Tra- 
duction, par Lezavup. 1 vol. post 8yo, 2s, 6d, 

ROLLIN, Traité des Etudes. Nouvelle édition, 
revue par M. Lerroxne. 3 vols, 12mo. sewed, 10s, 6d. 

SEVIGNE, LETTRES, avee les Notes de tous 
les Commentateurs. 6 vols, 12mo, sewed, 21s, 

BIBLIOTHEQUE des MEMOIRES du 18¢ 


SIECLE, avec Avant-propos et Notices, par M. F. Bannierr. 12 
vols. post 8vo. sewed, price 3s. 6d. each. 
PETITS CHEFS D’'Q®UVRE HISTO- 
RIQUES. Sarrazin; Retz; Bessé; Rulhiéres; Florian; V: 
Avec une Introduction et des Notices, par M. A. de Latour. 2 yols. 
post 8vo. sewed, 7s, 
London: 8, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 


1 vol. 


1 vol. 


‘EBRES, suivies 
cmer et de Mascaron. 1 vol. post 


is, Ge, 
1 vol. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 


etc. 


1 vol. 
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8, New BuR.inGton-sTreet, July 25. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 


I. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S NEW WORK. 


MEMOIRS OF 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 


By Horace Wa.Lpote, Earns or OrForD. 
Edited by SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
Now first Published from the Original MSS, 

4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

“These long promised Memoirs have at length made their ap- 
pearance. They are now first printed from the MS. copy, contained in 
the box of papers which came into the possession c the > Karl 
of Waldegrave, and were by him trausierred t la rd 
Holland, in the hope that they might have wy editorial skill and 
judgment. Official duties, however, prevented his Lordship from 
executing this task, and at his death he had not even commence d 

Nacer these circumstances the Duke of Grafton, on whom, as 
Lord Waldegrave’s executor, the property of these Memoirs had 
devolved, consulted Sir Denis Le Marchant on the subject, who 
readily undertook the duty of Ed hs 
in a most satisfactory manner. i! em 
gossippy, anecdotical vein of whic - jiorace Ww alpole was so con- 
summate a master, pane blend history with biography in a very 
atiractive manner. 

*e* NOTICE. ~ HOR ACE WALPOLE’S JOURN ALS are in 

possession of Mr. Bentley in MS., and are preparing or publica- 

ion. They form part of the great Collection purchased by Mr. 
Bentley of the Duke of Grafton. 














THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW 
SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
With Portraits of Hexry tHe Fronra and Cuarirs tue First 


engraved from Original Pictures in the pos on of the DUKE OF 
NowTHUMBERLAND. 





Ill. 


A VISIT TO THE FRENCH 


POSSESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 
1845. 
By Count St. Marie, 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Asp-eL-Kaper. 


IV. 
LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS 
Or, WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Henry H. Meruven, B.A. 


1 yoL post Svo. with Illustrations. 
v. 
THE OCCULT SCIENCES, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 2%, 1846. 
REVIEWS 


An Historical and Critical View of the Spect- 
lative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. By J. D. Morell, A.M. 
Pickering. ’ . 

A plain, intelligible and dispassionate account 

of the speculative systems of the Continent has 

for a long time been desired by the English 
student ; and, for want of such, his conception 
ofa philosophy putting forth the highest claims, 
and bruited with the most extravagant lauda- 
tion, has been fragmentary and perplexed. Of 
Kant he may have known alittle; but, separated 
from the general history of metaphysics, such 
small knowledge could only mislead—it being 
necessary that the relation between the different 
celebrated thinkers of Europe should be care- 
fully appreciated, in order toa right understand- 
ing of the general argument. The philosophy 
which we have to consider has not been the work 
of any single mind: it had its origin in one, its 

owth in another, its further progress in a 
third, and its closer approximation to perfection 
inafourth and fifth,—“ the last bearing a glass 
which shows us many more.” 

Mr. Morell’s volumes contain a more complete 
analysis, and a more extensive review, of the 
different theories which compose this philosophy 
than any other work with which we are ac- 
quainted. The investigation, too, is as minute in 
its particulars as it is comprehensive in its scope; 
and includes some names, even amongst English- 
men, of which a less ardent inquirer would have 
necessarily remained ignorant. The character of 
theauthor’s mind is evidently eclectic; and seeks 
by harmonizing opinions to attain some image of 
the truth. His progress in metaphysical study 
has, according to his own account, been that of 
the sedulous scholar. Hehas sought all oppor- 
tunities of discovering the conclusions at which 
distinguished men have arrived on the highest 
and most difficult problems; and compared and 
contrasted them, with the diligence of a consci- 
entious pupil. He has, all along, been a learner, 
rather than an independent thinker; and has 
given us, in his treatise, the results of his learn- 
ing. The reader of the present work will, con- 
sequently, be saved an amount of labour, of 
which those only can form a notion who have 
gone through the subject without the aid of such 
a compilation. 

The writer's mind, though with a bias to the 
ideal side of philosophy, is thoroughly English ; 
and his style of treatment exclusively in the 
manner to which he was born. His philoso- 
phical studies commenced with Locke; whose 
great error, he thinks, consisted in seeking the 
origin of ideas before ascertaining their charac- 
tenstices by induction. Had Newton, as Mr. 
Morell observes, investigated the architecture 
of the heavens on the same principle as Locke 
did the construction and powers of the human 
understanding, that illustrious astronomer must 
uecessarily have formed hypotheses unwar- 
ranted, or, at least, unproved, by facts. Dis- 
satisfied with Locke, therefore, our author next 
studied Browne,—and, for awhile, with more 
satisfaction. Then, in the University of Glas- 
gow, he went through a course of Scottish 
metaphysics; and conceived a strong regard for 
Reid and Smith. But, soon, he found himself 
engaged in reading Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure 

n,’ and some few other continental works: 
Teupon, an entirely new region was opened 
a contemplation,—the full examination of 

ch requiring a visit to Germany, he there 


2 vols. 


heard Brandis and Fichte lecture, and spent 
‘veral months in perusing the standard produc- 


tions in philosophy. He went, next, to France,— 
studied Cousin and the Eclectics,—and found in 
their writings, as he thought, the means of com- 
bining the systems through which he had thus 
travelled into one intelligible scheme. The 
volumes before us present ‘a sketch” of sucha 
design. 

Mr. Morell appreciates highly the genius of 
Kant; who, in his opinion, “commenced a 
new scene in the wondrous drama of the world’s 
philosophy.” He successfully opposed the 
scepticism of his age; but laid the basis of one 
still more profound and philosophical. Desirous 
of silencing for ever the contest concerning the 
fundamental questions of ontology, morals and 
religion, Kant sought to “remove them into a 
region altogether inaccessible to the reach of 
ordinary logic,—and there to let them repose in 
solemn majesty.’ His successors, however, 
refused to be so restrained; they would carry 
speculation into the prohibited field— 

And thought the more, because they thought in vain. 
We confess, ourselves, te a shrewd suspicion, 
that most of their so-called discoveries were 
anticipated by the master, and numbered 
amongst the paralogisms against which he 
warned his scholars.—The general heads of 
Kant’s system are well enough known to our 
readers to make a repetition of them here unne- 
cessary. The relation in which, according 
thereto, the material world stands towards us, 
is strikingly illustrated by Chalybiius, as being 
the same which the various objects within a 
kaleidoscope bear to the eye. As we turn the 
instrument round, they assume all kinds of 
shapes and positions ; which, however, have no 
dependence upon the objects themselves, but 
upon the construction of the glasses by which 
they are reflected. ‘That there are objects 
actually present, is a truth that comes at once 
from those objects themselves ; for without their 
presence the kaleidoscope would offer no phe- 
nomena at all to our view: but all the variations 
thereof depend upon the instrument through 
which they are seen. Such an instrument, to 
Kant, is the human mind. The different forms 
and aspects under which we perceive — 










































or laws of thought. Such laws, therefore, are 
the only proper—or, indeed, possible—subjects 
of judicious inquiry ; and with the investigation 
of these Kant’s Critique is wholly occupied. 
They were, according to him, however, solely 
formal,—though sometimes personified by the 
reason; and to argue upon them as either real 
or not real, considered as related to being, is 
to permit the understanding to usurp upon a 
higher power. 

It is with this last view that so much dissatis- 
faction has been expressed. Kant was followed 
by Jacobi; who joined with him in condemning, 
without reserve, all previous scepticisms and 
dogmatisms,—but objected, at the same time, 
to the position just stated. He felt the want of 
a more fundamental principle than Kant had 
recognized. This he called Faith, or Intuition, 
—an inward sense—a spiritual faculty—capable 
of a direct and immediate revelation of super- 
sensuous things. As something is actually pre- 
sent in sensation, so, likewise, affirmed Jacobi, 
there is, in every idea, a direct intuition of truth, 
whether human or divine. And thus it was, 
that the mystical element became associated 
with the transcendental,—from which Kant 
himself had most carefully excluded it. 

The mind is easily seduced into this direction ; 
and Jacobi had, directly or indirectly, many fol- 
lowers,—who rested ultimately on feeling as an 
authority paramount over intelligence. Fre- 
derick Képpen and Jacob Salat merely repeated 





him; others acquired the appellation of Jacobian- 





are produced by our own subjective faculties, | 


Kantists. These were Bouterwek, Krug, Fries, 
and Calker. Bouterwek contended for an 
absolute knowing-faculty, of which both thought. 
and feeling are products. Krug dared a ‘New 
Organum for Philosophy ;’ in which he asserts 
an absolute union in the consciousness of the 
knowing and the known, thought and existence, . 
subject and object, beyond which it is not 
possible to penetrate. He likewise attempted 
a ‘New Theory of the Feelings’—describing 
Feeling as the dim and undefined ground from 
which Thought proceeds; by means of which 
Thought, again, in its reflex operation, the 
knowledge conveyed by Feeling, is rendered 
clear and valid. Fries, too, ventured on ‘A 
New Critique of Pure Reason;’ in which he 
derived Kant’s Categories from Feeling, as an 
inward sense and infallible organ of absolute 
truth. Calker brought the two elements of 
thought and feeling into such complete unison 
as to abolish all difference between them; and 
appeals to consciousness as the foundation of 
truth,—and as having three laws—knowledge, 
action, love—by means of which we are placed 
in close fellowship with the very nature and 
essence of things themselves, falling under the 
three corresponding ideas of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. “Such,” says Mr. Morell, 
‘are the attempts which have been made to 
complete the Kantian philosophy, by the intro- 
duction of mysticism: and if the results have 
not been entirely successful, yet they have 
called forth much truth, and may be looked 
upon as making one appreciable step in the 
; march of philosophy.” 

| Meanwhile, Fichte, taking Kant for his basis, 
| was working out a finished system of Idealism. 





| 
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To this, Kant’s immediate suecessor—and subse- 


| 


quently Vichte’s disciple Reinhold—had greatly 
| contributed. Reinhold undertook the examina- 


| tion of the Consciousness itself, —for the purpose 


| of explaining the process of perception; which 


lhe stated to involve three considerations—the 
| perceiving mind, the thing perceived, and the 
| perception itself. ‘The next step was taken by 
| Fichte; who confined metaphysical science so 
| strictly to the Consciousness, that he permitted 
no appeal to the external world. Into the 
| detail of the Ego-istic scheme thence resulting, 
fortunately, we need not enter,—as this has been 
so frequently presented to the English reader, 
las to make it sufliciently familiar. On this 
scheme, C. W. F. Schlegel grafted, with some 
success, a mystical theory; first, in his philoso- 
| phical romance, ‘ Lucinde,’—and then, in some 
| miscellanies, published under the title of ‘ Cha- 
| racteristiken und Kritiken,’ in conjunction with 
| his brother Augustus William. In these es- 
says, he went to the extreme of the subjective 
| hypothesis; advocating, in the last result, a 
state of passivity,—in which the spirit realizes, 
in the seeking, the mystery it would discover, 
| and acquiesces in the principle of irony as that 
of the moral government of the world. These 
ideas were more fully developed in his Lectures 
published in 1804; in which he recognized a 
four-fold revelation—conscience, nature, scrip- 
ture, and history. 

Schlegel was followed, in the same path of 
inquiry, by Schleiermacher; who, in conjunction 
with the former, began his career by a complete 
translation of Plato. Schleiermacher held that 
| the human consciousness was a microcosm— 
each individual a distinct microcosm: every 
man necessarily having his own views of truth, 
his own set of emotions, and his own religion— 
the individual consciousness being to every one 
the supreme revealer and test of truth ; subject, 
however, to correction by reference to a pri- 
vileged personality in the Founder of the 
Christian religion, This kind of mysticism 


| 
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reached its sublimation in Novalis; who, in 
order to avoid certain obvious difficulties in his 
predecessor’s hypothesis, proposed to destroy 
the individual, the finite, the imperfect, the 
subjective self—and, by faith, to effect an 
absorption into the Divine mind. 

To return to the philosophical developement. 
—The next names that claim attention are 
those of Schelling and Hegel. Here lies the 
chief value of Mr. Morell’s book. Of their 
systems, nothing tolerably complete or accurate 
has before appeared in an English dress. Our 
author has rendered of both a satisfactory and 
intelligible account. We shall indicate the 
outline, in the fewest possible words. 

The crude and indistinct notion gained by 
Fichte of the doctrine of Identity, was improved 
by Schelling into a decided principle ; accord- 
ing to which man has, by means of a spiritual 
organ, an immediate intuition of the Absolute 
——a vision of eternal essence, in which thought 
and existence are one. This same Absolute 
contains, potentially, what, in the process of 
self-developement, it may become. It is the 
original and absolute principle of life, reason, or 


being; and involves in it both the percipient and | 
By I I 


perceived. Space and Time are the positive 


and negative forces; the one expanding and | 


the other limiting—and thereby producing, as 
a result, material existence. The law of self- 
developement is threefold—reflective, subsump- 
tive, and rational. By the first, the Absolute 
represents itself in the Finite—by the second, 
it returns to the Infinite—and, by the third, it 
unites both in a point of Indifference. These 
three potencies form three subordinate spheres 
of being.—Thus, on the side of Reality, we have, 
—in the sphere of matter—expansion, attraction, 
and gravity; in the sphere of dynamics—mag- 
netism, electricity, and galvanism; and in the 
sphere of organism—reproduction, irritability, 
and sensibility. On the side of Ideality, we 
have,—in the sphere of knowing — feeling, 
reflection, freedom; in the sphere of action— 
individuality, state, history; and in the sphere 
of art, as seen in the productions of genius—the 
Absolute developed, as the Identity of Nature 
and Spirit, of the Real and Ideal. 


Nature, through successive potencies, unfolds 
herself as Matter, Light, Life ;—unconscious 
products, and abortive attempts to raise herself 
to intelligence. When we pass into the philo- 
sophy of mind, we have to do precisely with 
the same essence, but in another form, and ina 
state of self-consciousness. Such was the idea 


of a a system which Schelling had 


conceived. In working it.out,—so wide was the 
scheme of inquiry which it embraced—his pro- 
gress was slow and tentative. Accordingly, late 
in life, after having given to the world one 
account of it, the philosopher is now engaged in 
reconstructing the whole; and the schools of 
Germany are anxiously awaiting the final shape 
which his opinions shall assume. ‘I'ake the 
following as a specimen of the style in which 
Mr. Morell states the higher problems of his 
difficult argument :— 


“Tt is now easy to see the vast comprehensiveness 
-of Schelling’s philosophy as a whole. It begins by 
advocating a kind of divine intuition, by which we 
gaze upon the realistic ground or basis of all the 
phenomena, both of mind and matter. From this it 
goes on to construct, by means of an absolute and @ 
priori law, the whole phenomenal universe, deriving 
it from the self-unfolding of the Absolute. One 
region of existence after another yields, as by a ma- 
gic spell, to the bidding of this law, and confesses its 
secret unveiled. Matter, with all its dull inertia, 
puts on the garb of contending powers, and shows 
itself to be the objective reflection of the Absolute 
itself; those subtile agencies which we term magnet- 
ism, electricity, galvanism, light and heat, each owns 


itself to be but one pulsation in the self-developing 
process of the universal mind; and even the phenoe 
mena of organized life are still but the complete 
objectifying of the absolute, each animal nature 
being a perfected type of the eternal nature itself. 
From the philosophy of nature, Schelling passes, in 
one unbroken chain of argument, without a chasm 
between, to the philosophy of spirit. The same 
great law of the absolute solves the mysteries of sen- 
sation, of intelligence, and of human freedom; from 
thence it proceeds to explain the phenomena of man 
as an individual agent; of man in his connexion with 
society; and, lastly, of man as he has developed his 
being upon the broad page of history. Finally, it 
enters into the mazy regions of human genius and art, 
and finds in them the crown and the summit of the 
whole process—the highest expression of the Deity 
in the world. Here it might be supposed, that the 
author would have found his goal, and having con- 
structed the universe out of almost nothing, have at 
length enjoyed his Sabbath in peace. But, instead 
of this, we find that the work is only half done ; he 
has developed the daw of the universe, but not 
explained the substance; he has exhibited the form, 
now he must go to the matter; he has analyzed the full 
| idea of God, and now he must make manifest his 
existence. Upon this, with unwearied wings, he begins 
; another flight—pantheism is left behind, and the 
real Triune Jehovah is placed before us in all the 
| plenitude of a divine personality. Next, the whole 
nature of the dependent creation is developed, the 
| procedure of the material universe from the absolute 
| expounded, and the mysteries of existence, which had 
been hidden before in thick darkness, made irradiant 
with light and intelligence. The destiny of man then 
| comes upon the stage. ‘To show this, we have the 
| origin of moral evil discussed; and the question, so 
long tossed upon the billows of controversy, for ever 
set at rest. ‘The door being thus open into the region 
of Christian theology, the philosopher boldly enters 
into grapple with the great ideas which we there meet 
with. The law, which has unveiled the mysteries of 
nature and the soul, we may be sure does not fail in 
explaining the whole rationale of Christian faith. 
The great doctrines of revelation—the fall of man— 
the theory of redemption—the effusion of the Spirit, 
—all are converted from objects of faith to objects 
of science; all flow, as by natural consequence, from 
the great rhythm of existence ; nay, the controversies 
of the Church themselves are settled, and the repose 
of the world announced in the predominance of the 
doctrines of the beloved apostle over the equally 
partial views both of Protestant and the Catholic. 
Such, and far more sweeping than we have repre- 
sented it, is the philosophical system by which the 
name of Schelling is destined to go down the stream 
of time to the latest posterity.” 





It would be presumptuous in us to add any- 
thing to this statement: for further details, we 
must refer the reader to the work from which 
we have made this striking quotation,—in 
which, at any rate, the aim, if not the attain- 
ment, of Schelling’s system is plainly enough 
indicated. The objections to it are obvious; 
and, in great part, it must be conceded that 
the doctrine of intuition, from which the whole 
proceeds, is founded (to adopt the words of M. 
Willm, in his ‘ Memoir to the French Academy,’ 
on the subject) ‘on an illusion—a paralogism 
—an exaggeration, and an hypothesis.”’ 

Pass we on to Hegel. This author, avoiding 
the assumption of an original, absolute, living 
essence, resolves everything into a process of 
thought. What he proposes to give the world 
is a Method that, commencing with zero, takes 
Nothing for granted, and then resigns itself 
entirely to the laws of thought, irrespective of 
experience. Thoughts, says Mr. Morell, are 
with Hegel, as much concrete realities as any- 
thing else; and Logic, as being a true descrip- 
tion of their processes, is, at the same time, a 
true description of the laws of the universe, and 
not merely a formal science. The process of 
knowing implies a threefold movement. First, 
a state in which there is a complete blending of 
subject and object ;—second, a state in which 








sensation becomes perception, and we refer oy 
feeling to some foreign cause ;—and, thi 
state in which the consciousness is re-united yw; 
the object. In all this, Hegel contends that the 
only perceivable existence is a relation: and 
that the whole universe is to us a universe 
of relations. ‘Subject and object,” he says 
“which appear contradictory to each other, are 
really one—not one in the sense of Schellj 
as being opposite poles of the same absoluis 
existence, but one inasmuch as their relation 
forms the very idea, or the very thing itself” 
Thus it is, with him, that Nothing and Bein, 
and all other contradictories, are declared to be 
only apparently opposite, but in reality and g 
their source to be identical. They are steps in a 
process which is ever unfolding itself, but never 
unfolded ; the Method being, for Hegel, exely. 
sively the Absolute Idea,—the means by which 
from the most empty of all our notions, We rise 
gradually to the most rich and full. The notions 
of Nothing and Being combined form that of 
Existence, in the same way that substance 
and quality united produce reality. In all this, 
it must be remembered that, with Hegel, the 
idea we have of the Absolute is the Absolute 
itself. He recognizes no distinction. The re 
sults which flow from this hypothesis must be 
trusted to the reader’s own deduction. Having 
brought philosophy to this point, Hegel left its 
further improvement to his successors, 

As we have already said, Mr. Morell pro- 
fesses to have found the satisfaction, which he 
sought in vain elsewhere, among the French 
Eclectics. We have no space to follow him 
there; but must content ourselves with announe- 
ing generally the manifold topics which the 
reader will find treated, with more or less ful- 
ness, in his work. Besides the names already 
mentioned, it includes analyses of the theories 
of Aristetle, Plato, Bacon, Collins, Dodwell, 
Hartley, Priestley, Horne Tooke, Condillac, 
Helvetius, St. Lambert, the Baron d’Holbach, 
Herder, Tiedman, Descartes, Geulinx, Male- 
branche, Spinoza, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Cumberland, Cudworth, Shaftesbury, Wollas- 
ton, Clarke, Butler, Berkeley, Drs. Price and 
Harris, Leibnitz, Wolf, Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, Beattie, Oswald, Henry More, Gale, 
Hume, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, Dr. 
Whewell, Dugald Stewart, Drs. Young, Mylne, 
Ballantine and Abercrombie, Sir James Mack- 
intosh and Sir William Hamilton, Herbart, Dr. 
Payne, Isaac Taylor, Smart, Carlyle, M. de 
Maistre, Abbé de la Mennais, M. Ballanche, 
the Baron d’Eckstein, Coleridge, ‘Thomas Tay- 
lor, Greaves, St. Simon, Fourier, Swedenborg, 
Schubert, Baader, Laromiguiére, Collard, 
Maine de Biran, Jouftroy, Damiron, Constant, 
Madame de Staél, and Gerando. These, and 
many others, all find their place in these 
volumes; — and that in an organic relation 
which is suggestive of one universal truth, to 
which all systems are contributive. This, of 
itself, whatever we may think of his opinions,— 
and notwithstanding some minute errors that 
we have not failed here and there to detect,— 
indicates, on the part of the writer, an exten- 
sive range of reading and an extraordinary 
grasp of mind. Nor does he deserve less praise 
for the delightful ease and intelligibility of his 
style, and the uniform impartiality of his judg- 
ments. He believes, he tells us, “fully and 
heartily in Philosophy :—regarding it as the 
truest expression of the thoughts of every age; 
as one of the greatest aids to human progress; 
and, when of a true, elevated, and spiritual 
kind, as one of the most efiicient means by 
which man is ever recalled from his absorption 
in the material to the contemplation of truth, of 
immortality, and of God.”—Such is the scope 
and spirit of the work ; for which every earnest 
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The Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges of On ke 
and of the Present Century. By W. C. 
Townsend, Esq. Recorder of Macclesfield. 
oyols, Longman & Co. 

Legal Biography is a sey phase of the day. 

The last two or three years ave given us Lord 

Brougham’s ‘ Sketches of British Statesmen, 

which deal largely with lawyers,—Mr. T wiss’s 

‘Life of Lord Eldon,’—and Lord Campbell’s 

‘Lord Chancellors.’ ‘The volumes before us add 

‘The Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges’ to the ca- 

talogue; of which number, however, the majority 

are expanded versions of several of those already 

sketched by Lord Brougham,—and one is a 

miniature of Lord Eldon, after the manner of 
Mr. Twiss. We are not disposed to quarrel 
with this literary inclination, so far. Class bio- 
aphy, within due limits, is a good thing. It 
attracts kindred writers, and exerts a favourable 
influence on kindred students; whilst the ex- 

sion of previous memoirs, and, occasionally, 
the recasting of the same materials placed 
under a new aspect, are also not without their 
uses, Nevertheless, these latter processes are 
matters of some hazard,—and may be pushed 
toalength too great. They have, we think, 
reached their utmost limits in the present in- 
stance; and we trust that the twelve eminent 
personalities treated of in the work under con- 
sideration, may not, for a long time to come, if 
ever, be further —— or re-cast,—but that 
they may be regarded, for all literary purposes, 
as henceforth “used up.” 

In fact, the employment of the re-productive 
system in these volumes, if it does not, by the 
extent to which it has been carried, amount to 
transgression sufficiently grave to incur con- 
demnation, yet clearly illustrates the abuses to 
which itis liable. We stumble too often on old 
matter and stale anecdotes; and Mr. Townsend 
has laid previous authors under contribution far 
more freely than even Biography has warrant 
for. Doubtless, the memoir-writer not only 
may, but must, have recourse to previous au- 
thorities on the subjects which he treats,—and 
the privilege of quotation is liberally conceded. 
Butthis last is admissible only in cases where the 
works quoted from are substantially antecedent, 
and of such limited currency that the extracted 
material is pretty sure to come out new and fresh 
tothe great majority of readers. The licence 
of wholesale Guotation becomes subject to con- 
siderable restriction, in proportion as it is ex- 
tended to more recent and less obscure writers; 
and must, except on rare occasions, cease alto- 
gether before it touches on the domain of con- 
temporary memoir. Mr. Townsend seems to 
have set this very obvious principle of literary 
law wholly at defiance; and has borrowed so 
largely from Lords Brougham and Malmesbury, 
from Moore’s ‘ Life of Lord Byron,’ Madame 
@Arblay’s ‘ Memoirs,’ and a host of other recent 
and cotemporary writers, that we feel, at times, 
m traversing the motley page, as if we were 
reading an encyclopedia of the biographies of 
theday. This feeling, we admit, is only tem- 
porary; and, in the end, we recognize enough 
of legitimate material supplied by the author, 
tomake us wish he had adapted the dimensions 
of his structure to that alone, and not built 

dalean wings toit with other men’s materials, 
however imposing. We should, thus, have 

da much smaller work,—but one also less 
eavy; for nothing is heavier than a twice-told 
tale, unless it be that factitious dullness of other- 

Wse pleasant reading which is caused by the 
gerous contrast of brilliant interpolation. 
Bating these drawbacks, the book is, in the 





main, an entertaining one—and, ina professional 
light, we should conceive, instructive. Its 
general plan is clear and well arranged,—tone 
sensible,—and style, though occasionally break- 
ing down when it would seek to soar, on the whole 
easy and agreeable. It may be safely taken in 
the pocket of the travelling carriage, either on 
circuit or unprofessional tour. Had it been 
made to fit the coat—instead of the carriage— 
pocket, it had been better still. 

The life of Lord Kenyon is, perhaps, the 
most entertaining of the “twelve ;” from the 
circumstance of its being comparatively new to 
the reader, combined with the dramatic sus- 
ceptibility supplied by the personal character- 
isticsof the man. Erskine, it is true, is fully 
on a par with the Cambrian attorney in this latter 
ym pre but so many portraits, both anecdotical 
and historical, exist of the great advocate, that 
we have but to turn over a page or two of any 
volume of the memorabilia of the last half cen- 
tury to come upon his traits and lineaments. Not 
so with the Chief Justice. His picture was to 
be rummaged for in one place only,—the Court 
of Queen’s Bench; and it has been left for Mr. 
Townsend to extract it from amongst the dingy 
chattels of that ancient chamber, and to dust 
and re-varnish it for inspection. Here he is, ac- 
cordingly, in his fourteen-year-old black coat 
waxing gray, leather breeches of kindred hue, 
and broad shoe-buckles; scolding attornies, 
counsel, suitors, tipstaffs, and all but the jury,— 
on whom he lavishes love and veneration equi- 
valent to idolatry; moralizing, sermonizing and 
storming; sputtering Cambrian English and Bog 
Latin, and yet, withal, propounding, meanwhile, 
the soundest opinions in Common Law. The 
Welch Justice should have sat for his portrait 
to Shakspeare. His passion for displaying his 
classical acquirements. in court was, perhaps, his 
most amusing characteristic :— 

“ He would inform the bar, with becoming gravity, 
‘the court will take time to consider this case 
propter difficultatem.’—‘We will look into this 
act of parliament with eagles’ eyes, and compare one 
clause with another, noscitur a sociis..— ‘Go to 
Chancery,’ was his address to an importunate suitor, 
‘abi in malam rem.’—‘ Taffy,’ said Lord Thurlow, 
‘when did you first think the Court of Chancery was 
such a mala res? I remember that you made a 
very good thing of it.’ * * These bits of classicality, 
sometimes as inapplicable as if they had been picked 
up at random from a dictionary of quotations, are 
amusingly caricatured in that miscellany of legal 
anecdotes, * Westminster Hall.’ The learned lord is 
there represented concluding an elaborate charge to 
the jury, with the observation, ‘Having thus dis- 
charged your consciences, gentlemen, you may retire 
to your homes in peace, with the delightful conscious- 
ness of having performed your duties well, and may 
lay your heads upon your pillows, and say, Aut 
Cesar aut nullus.’ On another occasion, his lord- 
ship, wishing to illustrate in a strong manner the con- 
clusiveness of some fact, ended by remarking, ‘ It is 
as plain as the noses on your faces,—Latet anguis 
in herba!*” 

Lord Kenyon was remarkable for the irrita- 
bility of his temper; and had considerable cele- 
brity as a Censor Morum—two things rather 
inconsistent, according to a strict interpretation 
of morality. The jury, however, never sufiered 
from the first, and were frequently edified by the 
second :— 

“ But however much the deficiency of a calm and 
courteous bearing impaired his reputation among the 
practitioners in his court, and rendered him less 
acceptable to his yoke-fellows on the bench, never 
was a judge in higher fame with gentlemen of the 
press and gentlemen of the jury. His very failings 
won their liking; his prejudices were theirs; they, 
with him, loved to detect some knavish trick in an 
attorney; with him they held in pious horror the 
fashionable vices of the great, and the faults in his 
addresses against taste and correct idiom were beau- 
ties in their ears, His reverence for the trial by jury 








bordered on idolatry; his sentiments never rose very 
far above the dead level of theirs.” 

The penuriousness of this judge was an- 
other salient feature in his character,—and 
a frequent source of wit to the wags of his 
court :— 

“ A brother lawyer having mentioned to Jekyll 
that he once went down into Lord Kenyon’s kitchen, 
and saw the spits as bright and unused as when they 
came from the maker;—‘ Why do you mention hisspit,” 
said Jekyll, ‘when you know nothing turns upon 
that !’"—Upon another occasion, the same punning 
satirist, with reference both to his petulance and 
penuriousness, said,‘ It is Lent all the year round in 
his kitchen, and Passion week in his parlour..—The 
appearance of his town and country residence, lonely 
and dark, was commented upon as too characteristic 
to bring the truth of this conjecture into question. 
The house at the Marsh Gate, half a mile on this 
side Richmond, exhibited, and still exhibits, a per- 
fect specimen of a domestic economist’s abode, 
flanked by a muddy duck-pond, with mouldering 
walls, * * A hatchment was put upon this edifice, 
after Lord Kenyon’s death, with the motto, ‘ Mors 
janua vita,’ —the last letter written aby a mistake of the 
painter. This was pointed out by Jekyll to his suc- 
cessor, and by no means good friend, Lord Ellen- 
borough. ‘ Mistake,’ said his lordship, * it is no mis- 
take! He left particular directions in his will that 
the estate should not be burdened with the expense 
of a diphthong !’* 

The law, which is to other men a profession, 
was a passion to Lord Kenyon. ‘I do not 
give you credit,” writes Wilberforce to Stephen, 
‘‘for the same innate love of law, which made 
Kenyon bring home cases to be answered, as 
another man would crack walnuts, when sitting 
téte-a-téte with Lady Kenyon after dinner.’” 
Her laborious lord surpassed even Lord Mans- 
field's assiduity in the hunting up of cases; for 
he had no literary tastes to gratify—no company 
to divert his attention—and the work of law 
had become to him the very pleasantest in the 
world. 

The following anecdote—showing the danger 
of laying down general rules too stringently— 
though taken by the author from a source so 
familiar as the ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ is worth re- 
peating :— 

“To a more humble class in the profession— 
attornies’ clerks—Lord Kenyon often showed for- 
bearance and kindly feeling. He had been a clerk 
himself, and would venture to play with the cubs 
before their claws weregrown. Soon after his appoint- 
ment as Master of the Rolls, he was listening atten- 
tively to a young clerk, on whom the duty had fallen 


| of reading to him the conveyance of an estate, and 
| who on coming to the word ‘enough’ pronounced it 
| * enow.’ 


His honour immediately interrupted him : 
‘ Enough, according to the vernacular idiom, is pro- 
nounced enuff, and so must all English words which 
end in ough,—as tough, rough, cough.’ The clerk 
bowed, blushed, and went on reading for some time, 
when (lo! the danger of a too comprehensive rule) 
coming to the word plough, he, with a raised voice: 
and a penetrating glance at his honour, called it 
‘pluff’ The great lawyer stroked his chin, and, with 
a smile, candidly said, —t Y oung man, I sit corrected.’”” 

From Lord Kenyon, with all his eccentrici- 
ties, we pass on to a very different sort of per- 
sonage—-Lord Chancellor Loughborough. The 
Scot and the Cambrian, in character as in coun- 
try, stood at opposite points of the compass. 
The first appearance of Wedderburn in his 
profession was at the Scotch Bar. The circum- 
stance that led him to migrate to the English 
is well known in the vicinity of Westminster 
Hall, but may be new to the general reader :— 

“ Shortly after commencing practice at the Scottish 
bar, it was his fortune to be opposed to Mr. Lock- 
hart, at that time a leading counsel. In replying to 
an impassioned appeal of this powerful opponent, he 
summed up an ironical picture of Mr. Lockhart’s 
eloquence in these sarcastic terms: ‘ Nay, my lords, 
if tears could have moved your Lordships, tears, sure 
I am, would not have been wanting.’ The Lord 
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President immediately interrupted the young counsel, 
and told him he was pursuing a very indecorous course 
of observation. Wedderburn maintained with spirit 
that he had said nothing he was not well entitled to 
say, and would have no hesitation in saying again. 
The Lord President, irritated probably at so bold an 
answer from a junior, rejoined in a manner, the per- 
sonality of which provoked the advocate to tell his 
lordship that he had said that as a judge which he 
dared not justify asa gentleman. The remark was 
hasty, and not to be brooked. The President threw 
himself on the protection of his brother justices ; and 
Wedderburn was ordered by the unanimous voice of 
the court to make a most abject apology, on pain of 
deprivation. He refused, and threw off his gown. 
It is reported, we may hope untruly, that Lockhart 
declined to hold a brief with the unlucky satirist ; 
but whether this refusal hastened his abandonment 
of the profession or not, it is clear that he acted asa 
man of honour, and deserves applause for his spirited 
defence of that which is the vital principle of the 
advocate, full liberty of speech.” 

“The road from Edinburgh to London,” says 
Mr. Townsend, “ proved to him, as it has done 
to many of his countrymen, a path to fame and 
emolument.” In 1771, Wedderburn was ga- 
zetted Solicitor-General, with ‘Thurlow for his 
colleague :— 

“*The minister,’ said Horne on his trial, sat 
secure between his two brazen pillars, Jachin and 
Boaz, to guard the treasury bench.’ Both law 
officers exercised considerable sway in the house, but 
in a perfectly distinct style and manner; the one the 
Ajax, the other the Ulysses of debate. The one, 
blunt, coarse, and vigorous, hurled hard words and 
strong epithets at his opponents in a tremendous 
voice, with a look and tone of defiance ; the other, 
elegant, subtle, and insinuating, arrayed his arguments 
in all the persuasive guises of rhetoric, and, where he 
could not convince the reason, or move the passions, 
soughtto silence objections with ironical pleasantry and 
bitter sarcasm. Their rival feats of eloquence may 
be compared to the trial of strength and dexterity 
between Ceeur de Lion and Saladin, mentioned in 
the Talisman of Sir Walter Scott. King Richard, 
with his two-handed sword, cut asunder the iron bar 
which no arm but his could have severed; the Soldan 
could exhibit no such miracle of muscular strength, 
inferior as he was in brawn, and sinew, and muscle, 
but with his blue scymetar he severed the cushion 
and veil into two equal parts, displaving at the same 
time the extreme temper and sharpness of the 
weapon, and the exquisite dexterity of him who used 
ay 

Our Saladin and his dexterity, nevertheless, 
soon brought the country into trouble; and 
were mainly instrumental in losing us our Ame- 
rican colonies. In 1780, he did better service, 
by the prompt and bold counsel that, as Attorney- 
General, he gave to George III., in the matter 
of Lord George Gordon's Riots :— 

“Having signally avenged the cause of his friend 
the prime minister, the Attorney-General rendered 
to his country a still more essential service. The 
fanatical riots which disgraced London in 1780, and 
threatened to lay the capital in ashes, were at their 
height, when he was summoned to attend a meeting of 
the Cabinet Council. The ministers had shown 
culpable supineness; the city magistrates had fled 
from the danger; Lord Mansfield, with cowardly pru- 
dence, had declined to pronounce an opinion, 
whether the military could lawfully fire on the 
populace caught in the act of rioting, without any 
previous notice ; and no member of the cabinet had 
sufficient moral courage to sign instructions to the 
officers on duty. The King presided at this extra- 
ordinary council, and displayed a far more deter- 
mined spirit than his official servants. His Majesty 
made an extempore speech at council: ‘I lament 
the conduct of the magistrates; but I can only 
answer for one,—one (putting his hand on his breast) 
will do his duty. Ile demanded of the Attorney- 
General to state, in the most precise terms, whether 
such an assemblage as then infested the metropolis 
might be dispersed at once by military force. Wed- 
derburn declared that undoubtedly it might, without 
waiting for technical forms, or reading the Riot Act. 


General? said the King. He answered that it 
decidedly was. ‘Then so be it done,” rejoined his 
Majesty. The Attorney-General immediately drew 
up an order, which the King signed, and on which 
Lord Amherst dispersed the mob the same evening. 
The exposition of the law, thus categorically given, 
has been confirmed by later authorities on the recur- 
rence of a similar calamity; and the nation may be 
grateful for the safety of its capital to the firmness of 
the King who demanded that opinion, and the courage 
of the man who gave it.” 

Eight years after he had been called to the 
bar, Mr. Law came before the world as leading 
counsel in one of the most remarkable cases 
ever submitted to a tribunal—that of Warren 
Hastings. Against him were arrayed in the 
manager's box, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Wind- 
ham, and Grey,—supported by the professional 
talents of Lawrence, Mansfield, and Pigott. 
At first, Law quailed before such a galaxy of 
genius and power :— 

“If we may give implicit credit to the narrative of 
Miss Burney, a devoted follower of the court, and 
who shared with her royal patrons a strong predilec- 
tion in favour of the accused, the generally dauntless 
advocate was unmanned at first by the strangeness 
and grandeur of the scene, and by his appreciation 
of the matchless power of intellect opposed to him, 
to such a degree as to be disabled from doing full 
justice to his client or himself. * To hear the attack, 
the people came in crowds ; to hear the defence, they 
scarcely came in téte-d-téte. Mr. Law was terrified 
exceedingly, and his timidity induced him so fre- 
quently to beg quarter from his antagonists, both for 
any blunders and any deficiencies, that I felt angry 
with even modest egotism.’” 

Although of grave and almost saturnine de- 
meanour, this judge could sometimes indulge 
in a grim joke. His reply to a long-winded 
conveyancer, who, after wearying the court 
with a very ponderous speech, appealed to 
them to know “ when it would be their pleasure 
to hear the remainder of his argument,’’ was 
sufficiently caustic. ‘Mr. T.,” rejoined the 
Chief, ‘‘ we are bound to hear you, and shall do 
so on Friday,—but pleasure has been long out of 
the question.’”’-—On another occasion,— 

“A young counsel commenced his stammering 
speech with the remark, ‘ The unfortunate client who 
appears by me,’ and then came to a full stop; begin- 
ning again, after an embarrassed pause, with a repeti- 
tion of the remark, ‘ My unfortunate client,’ he did not 
find his fluency of speech quickened by the calm 
raillery of the judge, who interposed in his softest 
tone, ‘Pray go on,—so far the Court is quite with 
you.’” 

Again, in the case of an Irish Barrister, who 
thought proper to suppose— 

“*an eagle soaring high above the mists of earth, 
winning its daring flight against a mid-day sun, til] 
the contemplation becomes too dazzling for humanity, 
and mortal eyes gaze after it in vain ;? here the 
orator faltered, and, after an abortive effort or two, 
sat down in confusion, ‘The next time, sir,’ said 
the judge, ‘you bring an eagle into court, I should 
recommend you to clip his wings.’ ” 

“In person,” says Mr. Townsend, “ Lord 
Ellenborough was robust, but ungraceful; above 
the middle size, and sinewy,—his masculine 
frame presenting an appearance of great strength, 
till shattered by disease. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, taking a likeness of him in his official 
dress, in which he looked best, has thréwn off 
a fine vigorous portrait. ‘The broad and com- 
manding brow, the large and regular features, 
the projecting eye-brows, dark and shaggy, the 
stern black eye, from which flashed not un- 
frequently indignation or contempt, gave a cha- 
racter of gravity not unmixed with harshness 
to his countenance, even when in repose. A 
dignified severity wasits peculiar and prevailing 
expression. His figure was ungainly, and his 
walk singularly awkward. He moved with a 
kind of semi-rotatory step, and his path to the 





“Is that your declaration of the law, as Attorney- 


place to which he wished to go was the section 


of a parabola. The sergeant emplo ed waa 
the Lincoln’s Inn Corps said that Mr La aril 
the only person he could never teach to ».@ 
and would never make a soldier, Boh Ts 
Ellenborough and Lord Eldon were turned 
of the awkward squad for awkwardness,” 

Perhaps a happier subject for biogra h 
this class could hardly be hit on than Ent, ' 
—the weakest of the weak and stron at 
the strong,—in virtue of the one characiarage 
supplying the frailty which imparts ges ; 
memoir, and of the other the force which giy, 
it weight ;—both these characteristics—like ih 
separate currents of a river—flowing side iy 
side, without, to any practical extent, inte 
mingling, and thus leaving the quality of each 
unimpaired. It is a common, but most nis. 
taken, notion, that Erskine being a vain man 
and of mercurial temperament, his political 
conduct and career were of that flimsy texture 
of which such qualities are commonly held to 
be carnest; and that, hence, he merits rather 
the reputation of a brilliant declaimer than that 
of a wise and practical statesman. No infor. 
ence can be more opposed to fact. The mer 
register of the great public services which he 
achieved, did our space permit an enumeration 
so copious, would at once refute the fallacy, 
Suffice it to say, with Mr. Townsend, that Lord 
Erskine did ‘‘more for freedom than any lawyer 
since Somers, and gained a series of victories, 
unexampled in their importance to the caus 
of constitutional law.” 

It is certain, nevertheless, that the sensitive 
ness and morbid vanity of the spoiled pet of 
Westminster Hall occasionally interfered with 
the free use of his intellectual powers, when no 
great subject happened to absorb these minor 
vanities in the egoism of a loftier ambition;— 

“ He had, said Dr. Croly, a morbid sensibility to 
circumstances of the moment, which sometime 
strangely enfeebled his presence of mind ; any appear 
ance of slight in his audience, a cough, a rude laugh, 
or a whisper, has been known to dishearten hin 
visibly. Aware of this infirmity, an attorney wise in 
his generation has been known to plant a man of 
drowsy appearance and habits beneath the Judge, 
directly opposite the place where Erskine was accu» 
tomed to address the jury. Agreeably to his instruc. 
tions, and nothing loth, the sleepy hind would make 
a hideous grimace, and give way to the utmost 
expression of weariness in the midst of the most 
impassioned sentences. A pause of effect would be 
broken in upon by a dreadful yawn, and a splendid 
peroration be interrupted by a titter in the second 
row, and the cry of silence from the ushers at the 
too plain indication of a snore. Erskine could 
not withstand the torture, but sat down abruptly.” 
This weakness was not only well known in 
the precincts of Westminster, but proclaimed at 
Charing-cross and Temple-bar:— . 

“Tn the zenith of his fame there were written 
under his portrait in the print-shops, in large capitals, 
I—I_TI, and then in pica mina, me—me—me. 
editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ in reporting one 
of his orations, left many words imperfect, and put in 
an apologetic note to the effect that the printers 
were out of little i's, and that all the great I's had 
been exhausted long ago.” 





Richard Martin, we are almost grieved to 


| say, cannot lay claim to originality for his ad- 


vocacy of the interests of the brute creation. 
Lord Erskine had anticipated him, both in Par- 
liament and without. Indeed, the latter went 
much farther in his practical love for animals 
than, we fancy, his disciple of Galway, or any- 
body else, ever did, before or since :— 

“He has always expressed,’’ says Romilly, “and 
felt a great sympathy for animals. He has talked 
for years of a bill he was to bring into parliament to 
prevent cruelty towards them. He has always h 
several favourite animals, to whom he has been much 
attached, and of whom all his relations have a num- 
ber of anecdotes to relate;—a favourite dog, which he 





used to bring when he was at the bar to all his con- 
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—_ ‘~avourite dog, which, at the time 
tations a ne Chancellor, he himself rescued in 
poet Som some boys, who were about to kill it 
. retence of its being mad; a favourite goose, 
4 plowed him wherever he walked about his 
whic ds; a favourite mackaw,—and other dumb fa- 
rites without number. He told us that he had now 
perro favourite leeches. He had been blooded by 
hem lastautumn, when he had been taken dangerously 
t Portsmouth. They had saved his life, and he 
. brought them with him to town: and ever since 
kept them in aglass; had himself every day given 
them fresh water ; and had formed a friendship with 
them. He said he was sure they both knew him, and 
were grateful to him. He had given them different 
names—Homeand Cline, (the namesof two celebrated 
surgeons,) their dispositions being quite different.” 
Of Erskine’s numerous boxs-mots and puns, 
yecan find room for two only ;—and these belong 
to the second class, rather than the first. ‘They 
are, however, newer perhaps to the reader than 
his higher displays in this sphere. The first 
has reference to a case, sent to him by a friend 
of his, who was inclined to magnify facts:— —_| 
“The client complained of a painter who had | 
broken his written contract to paint a house; and | 
the case stated that A. would prove this, B. that, | 
and C. the other fact, and concluded with this | 
luconie question: ‘ Will an action lie?” To which 
he answered in terms as laconic, * Yes, if all the wit- 
nesses will lie too.” ” 
Again :— t 
“Captain Parry was once asked, at a dinner party | 
where the veteran joker was present, what he and | 
his crew had lived upon when they were frozen on | 
the Polar Sea. Parry said they lived upon the 
seals, *And very good living too,’ exclaimed Lord 
Exskine, ‘if yon keep them long enough.’” | 
Erskine was opposed to any relaxation of the 
Cor-laws, and wrote a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject; but this was the doctrine of both Whig and 
Tory in his day. He was opposed, also, to the 
Catholic claims,—and this is, perhaps, the sole 
anomaly of his political creed. From his earliest 
years, he had imbibed strong religious preju- 
dices,—which he was never able to shake off. 
We cannot close our notice of these volumes, 
without making one of the brothers Scott con- 








tribute; and, as the reader is perhaps already 
conversant with the sayings and doings of John | 
the Second, as Lord Eldon used to be called | 
alter reigning upwards of a quarter of a century 
as Lord Chancellor of England, we turn to his less | 
celebrated though more accomplished brother, | 
for an anecdote or two. 

The incident that led to Lord Stowell’s | 
second marriage is generally known; but new | 
generations spring up every summer—and for | 
their sakes we shall venture to refer to it. It | 
happened in this wise. At the trial of the | 
Marquis of Sligo, at the Admiralty Sessions, 
for inducing sailors to leave the King’s ships | 
and take service in his yacht, Sir William Scott 
was one of the presiding judges. The Marquis 
was found guilty,—and it fell to Sir William’s 
lot to pass sentence: on which occasion he, as 
usual, admonished the prisoner, in set phrase, 
of the grave nature of the offence. Whether 
the young man was much moved by the elo- 
quence of the judge, history docs not say: it is 
probable that he was more affected by the sub- 
sequent sentence to pay 5,000/. to the King, 
and be imprisoned for four months. But there 
Was one in court upon whom the oratory of the 
Bench made a deep impression; and ‘ the 
Dowager Lady Sligo passed to Sir William 
Seott, in court,” a slip of paper, on which she 

written “how happy she should think it for 
son, if he could but continue to have the 
advantage of such paternal counsels.” On this 
hint, Sir William spake,—and, in doing so, passed 
sentence on himself. ‘The dowager was propi- 
tous,—-the only occasion, it seems, on which 
ever appeared in that favourable light; for 





after their marriage, it was Lady Sligo who ad- | 
monished, and Sir William was the prisoner. | 

Lord Stowell had a passion for sight-seeing : | 

“ Whatever show could be visited for a shilling; 
or less, was visited by Lord Stowell. In the western 
end of London there was a room generally let for 
exhibitions. At the entrance, as it is said, Lord | 
Stowell presented himself eager to see ‘the green | 
monster serpent,’ which had lately issued cards of | 
invitation to the public. As he was pulling out his 
purse to pay for his admission, a sharp, but honest, 
north-country lad, whose business it was to take the 
money, recognized him as an old customer, and 
knowing his name, thus addressed him: * We can’t 
take your shilling,my lord; ‘tis the old serpent which 
you lave seen twice before in other colours; but ye 
shall go in and see her.’ He entered, saved his 
money, and enjoyed his third visit to the painted 
beauty. This love of ‘seeing sights’ was on another 
occasion productive of a whimsical incident. A few 
years ago, an animal, called a bonassus, was exhibited 
somewhere in the Strand. On Lord Stowell’s paying 
it a second visit, the keeper very courteously told his 
Lordship that he was welcome to come, gratuitously, 
as often as he pleased. Within a day or two after 
this, however, there appeared, under the bills of the 
exhibition, in conspicuous characters, ‘Under the | 
patronage of the Right Hon. Lord Stowell:’*—an | 
announcement of which the noble and learned lord’s 
friends availed themselves, by passing many a joke 
upon him; all which he took with the greatest 
good humour.” 

But here we must conclude. For much more 
of the same pleasant character, the reader may 
be referred to the volumes. 








| 


Ravensnest ; or, the Redskins. By the Author 

of ‘The Pilot.’ 3 vols. Bentley. 
Tux preface to ‘The Pioneers’ explains, how, | 
twenty-four years ago, opposition drove the 
most popular of American novelists into author- 
ship. Ifwe may draw-conclusions from ‘ Ravens- | 
nest,’ there is no injustice in saying that oppo- 
sition keeps his invention active. When in 
Europe, Mr. Cooper was so uncompromisingly 
American as to call forth a remark from that 
least critical of good companions, Sir Walter 
Scott :—now that he is settled in ‘the States,” 
he appears displaced, uneasy, and tormented by 
the abuses growing up around him :—which he 
will not regard as merely casual excrescences 
and fever-eruptions, such as a society constituted , 
like that of his country had no chance of escap- 
ing—as grievances that will pass with Time, and 
whose presence cannot justify the wonder, far | 
less the despair, of any thinking man. ‘Ra- | 
vensnest’ is, in form of a romance, an “ illustra- | 
tion of Political Economy,” as close to its ar- | 
gument as ‘ Cousin Marshall,’ or ‘ Berkeley the 
Banker.’ Now, romance, not politics, is our 
author’s forte. One page from his ‘ Last of the 
Mohicans,’ or ‘The Prairie,’ or ‘The Pilot,’ or 
‘The Bravo’ (a tale which has never been duly 
valued) is worth the whole nine hundred which 
these three volumes contain. When describing a 
flight across the wilderness, or a sea-chase in the 
Devil’s Grip, Mr. Cooper is passionate and 
earnest ;—when sitting down to discuss political 
grievances and the mistakes of Jonathan the 
Wilful, he is passionate and personal. ‘The testi- 
ness of the man who would have dinner prece- 
dences argued at the bayonet’s point, peeps out 
in every speculation and in every keen remark. 
School-keeping, too, is always dull work—and 
Mr. Cooper's particularly dull. In the tact 
which gets a hearing for his prudential morality, 
he is beaten hollow by Miss Edgeworth: in the 
power of exciting his scholars to rise above the 
mean and conventional, his voice is toneless 
compared with the speaking trumpet of Miss 
Martineau. 

Yet tedious as ‘ Ravensnest’ is, and lacking | 
such temper as makes tediousness endurable, it 
is superior to most novels that come before us. | 


Its characters are more sharply cut, and the 
interest of its story is more skilfully maintained. 
The tale turns upon the efforts of a certain 
democratic party to rid themselves of the 
old obligations which used to bind tenant 
to landlord by seizing possession of the Pro- 
prietor’s estates, and admitting of no dis- 
tinctions, no justice, no service, and no gratitude, 
save such as their own humour may ordain, with 
a keen eye totheir own profit. Tidings of such 
unpalatable doings at Ravensnest cross the 
Atlantic to its proprietors, Mr. Littlepage and 
our hero, his nephew ;—while the two are enjoy- 
ing life where the Absentees of America most 
love to enjoy it—in Paris. Instant return, to take, 
some order with the recusants, becomes neces- 
sary. But, since the landlord and his kinsman 
cannot without risk appear in their “ own kail- 
yard’’—and as it is a matter of first consequence 
to ascertain how far the disaffection has spread 
among the Littlepage tenantry,—‘‘ Uncle Ro” 
and * Captain Hugh,” on disembarking at New 
York, adopt the device of disguising themselves, 
the elder as a German pedlar, and the younger 
as anitinerant musician; assuming—along with 
their shabby wigs—a gibberish which we defy 
man, woman, or child, of less than preterna- 
tural subtlety, to have maintained for a couple of 
hours, far less through a long series of close 
investigations. Never, since the days when 
the Tale of Troy was told, has a happier inven- 
tion occurred to novelist than the return home 
of the rightful lord in disguise; especially when, 
as in the case of Hugh Littlepage, it involves 
not merely matters of law, but matters of love 
also :—since aclergyman’s good daughter, Mary 
Warren, who is modest as well as good, is able 
to show a condescension to the vagabond Ger- 
man minstrel, which fear of being misunder- 
stood must have led her to hide from the young 
Patroon. In rich contrast to this lady of his love, 
is presented ithe bold and showy, but not unkind, 
Opportunity Newcome; who has no idea of wait- 
ing to be courted—and who, tosave her “choice” 
from the anti-rent rabble who are proposing to 
attack Ravensnest, disguised as Indians, gets 


| her miscreant brother, Seneca, into a scrape. 


Besides these elements of suspense and interest, 
Mr. Cooper introduces others—real redskins, 
who come on a pilgrimage to look at a patriarch 
of their race long attached to the Littlepage 
family. This is nearly all that can be told: 
but we will quote a passage, affording a fair 
specimen of Mr, Cooper’s speculations :— 


“¢ Albany! dear, good old Albany!’ exclaimed 
my uncle Ro, as we stopped on the draw of the 
bridge to look at the busy scene in the basin, where 
literally hundreds of canal-boats were either lying to 
discharge or to load, or were coming and going, to 
say nothing of other craft; ‘dear, good old Albany! 
you are a town to which I ever return with pleasure, 
for you at least never disappoint me. A first-rate 
country place you are; and, though I miss your 
quaint old Dutch church, and your rustic looking old 
English church from the centre of your principal 
street, almost every change you make is respectable. 
I know nothing that tells so much against you as 
changing the name of Market-street by the paltry 
imitation of Broadway; but, considering that a horde 
of Yankees have come down upon you since the 
commencement of the present century, you are lucky 
that the street was not called the Appian Way. But, 
excellent old Albany! whom even the corruptions 
of politics cannot change in the core, lying against 
thy hill side, and surrounded with thy picturesque 
scenery, there is an air of respectability about thee 
that I admire, and a quict prosperity that I love. 
Yet, how changed since my boyhood! Thy simple 
stoups have all vanished; thy gables are disappear- 


ing; marble and granite are rising in thy streets, too, 


but they take honest shapes, and are free from the 
ambition of mounting on stilts; thy basin has changed 
the whole character of thy once semi-sylvan, semi-' 
commercial river; but it gives to thy young man-, 
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hood an appearance of abundance and thrift that 
promise well for thy age!’ The reader may depend 
on it that I laughed heartily at this rhapsody; for I 
could hardly enter into my uncle’s feelings. Albany 
is certainly a very good sort of a place, and relatively 
a more respectable looking town than the ‘commercial 
emporium,’ which, after all, externaliy, is a mere 
huge expansion of a very marked mediocrity, with 
the pretension of a capital in its estimate of itself. 
But Albany lays no claim to be anything more than a 
provincial town, and in that class it is highly placed. 
By the way, there is nothing in which ‘ our people,’ 
to speak idiomatically, more deceive themselves, 
than in their estimate of what composes a capital. It 
would be ridiculous to suppose that the representa- 
tives of such a government as this could impart to 
any place the tone, opinions, habits and manners of 
a capital ; for, if they did, they would impart it on 
the novel principle of communicating that which they 
do not possess in their own persons. Congress itself, 
though tolerably free from most shackles, including 
those of the constitution, is not up to that. In my 
opinion, a man accustomed to the world might be 
placed blindfolded in the most finished quarter of 
New York,—and the place has new quarters in which 
the incongruities I have already mentioned do not 
exist,—and, my life on it, he could pronounce, as 
soon as the bandage was removed, that he was not in 
a town where the tone of a capital exists. The last 
thing to make a capital is trade. Indeed, the man, 
who hears the words ‘ business,’ and * the merchants,’ 
ringing in his ears, may safely conclude, de facto 
that he is not in a capital. Now, a New-York 
village is often less rustic than the villages of the 
most advanced country of Europe; but a New York 
town is many degrees below any capital of a large 
State in the old world. Will New York ever be a 
capital? Yes,—out of all question, yes. But the 
day will not come until after the sudden changes of 
condition which immediately and so naturally suc- 
ceeded the revolution, have ceased to influence ordi- 
nary society, and those above again impart to those 
below more than they receive. This restoration to 
the natural state of things must take place, as soon 
as society gets settled; and there will be nothing to 
prevent a town living under our own institutions,— 
spirit, tendencies, and all,—from obtaining the highest 
tone that ever yet prevailed in a capital. The folly 
is in anticipating the natural course of events. No- 
thing will more hasten these events, however, than a 
literature that is controlled, not by the lower, but 
by the higher opinion of the country; which lite- 
rature is yet, in a great degree, to be created.” 

We have spoken of ‘ Ravensnest’ as evincing 
bitterness of spirit: it is, therefore, only fair to 
add a few words from a final Note, in which 
Mr. Cooper seems anxious to explain it away as 
dramatic—the humour of his hero, but not of 
himself :— 

“Tt may be well to add a word on the subject of 
the tone of this book. It is the language of a man 
who feels that he has been grievously injured, and 
who writes with the ardour of youth increased by the 
sense of wrong. As editors, we have nothing more to 
do with that than to see, while calling things by their 
right names, that language too strong for the public 
taste should not be introduced into our pages. Asto 
the moral and political principles connected with this 
matter, we are wholly of the side of the Messrs. 
Littlepages; though we do not think it necessary to 
adopt all their phrases—phrases that may be natural 
to men in their situations, but which would be out of 
place, perhaps, in the mouths of those who act solely 
in the cap icity of essayists and historians.” 

It were lost time here to seek to determine the 
amount of scruple with which the above de- 
claration may fairly be received :—but, come 
how he will before us, whether bilious or blithe, 
Mr. Cooper rarely (but for ‘The Monikins’ we 
had written never) fails to merit a hearing. 





The Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies, and Appa- 
rent Miracles. From the French of Euseébe 
Salverte. With Notes Illustrative, Explana- 
tory and Critical. By Anthony Todd ‘Thom- 
son, M.D. 2 vols. Bentley. 

TuHEsE are two curious and entertaining volumes, 

on a subject which has engaged the attention of 








philosophers and historians in all past ages,— 
and has not lost its hold on the popular mind, 
even in the present. The author having, in 
the course of an extensive inquiry, discovered 
“the fact, that the degree of scientific knowledge 
existing in an early period of society, was much 
greater than the moderns are willing to admit, 
—but that it was confined to the temples, and 
carefully veiled from the eyes of the people,”’— 
has “endeavoured to establish a theory which 
maintains, that the improbability of the prodigies 
and assumed miracles related by the ancients is 
not sufficient to authorize their being regarded 
as fabulous, if that improbability be proved to 
be only apparent.” 

The work commences with what may be 
termed natural marvels : aérolites, gigantic ani- 
mals, plants possessing hidden virtues, and the 
large class of beings which have too hastily been 
pronounced fabulous, but which the researches 
of modern science and modern travel have 
proved to be real. Since, therefore, ‘the ap- 
parent miracles related by the ancients,” says 
M. Salverte, “explain themselves naturally, 
wherefore should their recitals be doubted when 
they treat of magical performances, which also 
admit of explanations not less satisfactory ?” 

Magic, in the very earliest times, so far from 
being-a proscribed study, was viewed as the 
perfection of human knowledge—“ the science 
which unveils the operations of nature, and leads 
to the contemplation of celestial powers” :— 

“ Saint Epiphanius relates that Nimrod, in founding 
Bactria, established there the sciences of Magic and 
of astronomy, the invention of which was subsequently 
attributed to Zoroaster. Cassien speaks of a Treatise 
on Magie which existed in the fifth century, and 
which is attributed to Ham, the son of Noah! The 
Father of the Church, just quoted, places the com- 
mencement of Magic and of enchantments as far 
back as the time of Jared, the fourth from Seth, the 
son of Adam. Magic holds a prominent place in the 
traditions of the Hebrews. The ancient inhabitants 
of the land of Canaan had incurred the divine wrath 
by their use of enchantments. The Amalekites, 
fighting with the Hebrews, in their flight from Egypt, 
and Balak besieged in his city by the King of the 
Ethiopians,and subsequently by Moses, alike recurred 
to Magic as a mode of defence. The priests of 
Egypt were looked upon, even in Hindostan, as the 
most subtle of all magicians. * * From the earliest 
ages, Magic has obtained the highest consideration in 
Hindostan. M. Horst establishes the truth, that the 
collection of the Vedas contains many magical 
writings. * * If, from the East, we carry our inquiry 
Westward and towards the North, we find Magic 
bearing equal marks of ascendancy and of high an- 
tiquity. Under its name, ‘ Occult Science,’ it was 
known to the Druids of Great Britain and those of 
Gaul. Odin, so soon as he had founded his religion 
in Scandinavia, was regarded there as the inventor 
of Magic.” 

Among the Eastern nations and the Egyp- 
tians we shall find that occult science made 
the greatest advances; favoured, doubtless, by 
the superior civilization of those ancient king- 
doms, and also by that speculative character 
which distinguished, and still distinguishes, the 
Eastern mind. With these, as was also the case 
with the witch of the 16th century, the “aim 
was to gain power, veneration, and an obedience 
that knew no bounds. After having con- 
quered, it was necessary to insure the possession 
of, the sceptre; and thus an inviolable secresy 
enveloped the principles of the science."’ From 
Egypt, the practice of the occult sciences passed 
into Greece; and in the arrangement of the 
various celebrated oracles, and doubtless in the 
choice of the sites, the Thaumaturgists took the 
lead. Ventriloquism, probably, gave a tongue 
to the sacred oaks of Dodona; while at Delphi 
and Didyma, intoxicating gas may have in- 
spired the priest or priestess who delivered the 
response. 





“Tt is not correct, however, to assume that, in ge 
delivering of oracles, all was intentional imposture 
and deceit. Those who uttered them were often 
under the influence of real delirium. M, de Tied. 
mann very plausibly believes, that the 
priestesses, prophesying amidst the din of the tumul; 
of waters, and fixedly regarding the eddies formed 
on the rapid course of the river, would, in such a 
position, soon become vertiginous. Something sini. 
lar may be seen in the cataleptic state into Which 
the magnetizers throw their subjects who are Weak 
in organization, and still more feeble in mind, by dig 
turbing the imagination and fixing attention for a 
considerable time on a succession of Monotonous and 
absurd gestures. * * At Didyma, previous to pro. 
phesying, the priestess of the oracle of Branch; 
inhaled for some time the vapour of a sacred foun. 
tain. The oracle of the Colophonians, at 
was delivered by a priest who prepared himself by 
drinking the water of a basin inclosed in the 
of Apollo. This beverage is said to have shortened 
his days.” 

The Delphic exhalation has been generally 
supposed to have been carbonic acid gas :—Dr, 
Thomson is of opinion that “ it was sulphuroys 
acid, as it caused almost frantic delirium. 
Fumes of tobacco intoxicated the Mexican 
priests, when they uttered their responses ; and 
the Scandinavian prophetesses, as the readerma 
remember, previously to pouring forth “the 
Runic rhyme,” were accustomed to drink a potion 
which threw them into a trance-like slumber, 

The habits of observation and inquiry which 
the priests exercised, of course rendered them 
familiar with many a natural indication or pro. 
gnostic which escaped the observation of the 
vulgar. Thus, we find them predicting comin 
events in a manner that must have ap 
absolutely miraculous to their hearers. “The 
science of the aruspices and augurs was, also, 
founded on observations appertaining to physics, 
to meteorology, or to natural history.” Po» 
sessed of extensive power conferred on him by 
his superior knowledge, it became of importance 
ta the Thaumaturgist to conceal that knowledge 
from the vulgar; and, to this end, the most ef- 
fectual agent was, as Michaelis remarks, a uni- 
versal language, invented by the learned, and 
devoted exclusively to their use :— 

“Almost all nations have possessed some species 
of sacred writings, not more intelligible to the vulgar 
than the hieroglyphics of Egypt. ‘The Roman pon- 
tiffs, in their rites, made use of names and words 
known to themselves alone; the few we are ac 
quainted with relate only to ceremonials; those 
having reference to real science have been too care 
fully concealed to reach us. * * In Egypt, and 
probably also in the temples of other countries, these 
mysteries were concealed under a second envelope,— 
namely, the language in which the invocations were 
couched. Chaerémon gave instructions how to com- 
mand the genii, in the name of him who sitteth on the 
Lotus—borne in a vessel, or who appears different in 
each of the signs of the Zodiac. These marks un- 
equivocally distinguish Osiris, the Sun-God. Ema- 
nating from an astronomical religion, the sacred for- 
muluaries transferred the language of Astronomy to 
magical operations. We shall prove that the sorcery 
and magic of the moderns were in a great measure 
composed of the relicts of the Occult Science for- 
merly preserved in the temples. We can trace m 
it that confusion of language, so much the more 
striking, that nothing could give rise to it at an epoch 
distant from the reign of astronomical religion; 80 
that we are authorized to affirm that it is referable 
to a period when its expressions were comprehen 
its origin known and revered.” 

A natural consequence of the employment 
of allegorical signs was an erroneous Inte 
tation of them by the uninitiated. This, wh 
it increased the mystery, also increased the diffi- 
culty of discovery. Had M. Salverte proceeded 
with his inquiries so far as the period of the 
middle ages, he might have illustrated this part 
of his subject by most curious extracts from the 
writings of the alchemists. The unintelligible 
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sentence or uncomprehended allegory became 
Jess, in its proper sense, to those unacquainted 
vith the key to the mystery ; but still, the 
membrance of the power supposed to reside 
yr. ‘n remained: and thus, “even when 
— was no longer attached to the terms 
eedeely recited, or those graven on stones 
. written on parchment, —< a greater 
< erence was conceded to them, because their 
pein —and the measure of their real virtue— 
were not suspected.” Thus, “the Hindoos 
afirm that each letter is governed by an angel, 
anemanation of the virtue of God’s omnipotence; 
and these angels are represented by the letters 
ghich compose the oration, or form of incanta- 
tion, by which miracles are to be wrought.” 
This opinion is, however, common to all the 
eastern nations ; and most of the marvels of the 
Cabala were believed to be wrought by the 
yonder-working word. Amon g the inhabitants 
of modern Europe this superstition still lingers ; 
and gibberish is an important element in the 
calling at once of the quack and of the conjuror. 
« Abracadabra” —that magic word, believed to 
charm away agues,—will really, according to Dr. 
Thomson, “such is the influence of imagination 
over the body, be adequate to effect a cure.” 

It has been supposed, with great plausibility, 
that several barbarous words, used in witchcraft 
and conjuration, have been corruptions of those 
Latin and Greek words which originally be- 
longed to more primitive tongues:——and in like 
manner have many rites been derived from the 
eatliest antiquity— according to our author, 
even the Witches’ Sabbath :— 

“To transport themselves to the Sabbat, or rather 
todream that they were transported there, the sor- 
cerers rubbed their bodies with a sort of pommade; 
the secret of composing which, a secret which so 
often was fatal to them, is the last, perhaps the only 
ne, which they have preserved. A sudden, deep, 
and continued sleep, sad and mournful visions, some- 
times mixed with voluptuous movements, were gene- 
nilly produced by the magical unction, the effect 
of which was to combine the two most powerful 
feelings of the human soul—pleasure and terror. 
The choice of the efficacious substances of which the 
pommade was composed, the discovery of their virtues, 
and the manner of employing them, cannot be attri- 
buted to the modern sorcerers, who are always found 
in the lowest and most ignorant classes; this know- 
ledge has doubtless descended from a much higher 
source,” 

The worship of the cat and of the goat was 
among the charges brought against the Templars; 
and in the 16th and 17th centuries, we have 
abundant proofs, in the trials for witchcraft, of 
the prominent station assigned to these animals 
by superstition. Now, the cat, as well as the 
goat, was ranked among the sacred animals of 
the Egyptians; and the former was considered 

to Isis,—whose worship, under the title 

of the Ephesian Diana, an into Asia Minor. 
It may appear strange that the old crone, in 
Christian times, should connect with her cat 
Dotions of mysterious agency ; but it is not more 
strange than that the cunning woman, even in 
the present days, should cast the grounds of her 
teacup, and from their appearance pretend to 
Prognosticate good or evil luck. The very use 
vhich she makes, to-day, of the sediment of her 
tea, was, more than three thousand years ago, 
derived, by the Egyptian priests, from the 
muddy waters of the Nile; and the mode of 
divination, prescribed most probably by the 
sacred books, and performed with all the 
imposing splendour of Egyptian worship, to 
ine the fate of kingdoms,—has, in the 

Img lapse of so many centuries, become the 
mere conjuring trick in the farmer's kitchen, to 
li the success of the cricket match or of the 

hman’s courtship. 
In his eleventh chapter, M. Salverte begin, 





the enumeration of the various wonders em- 


ployed by the Thaumaturgists, commencing with 
mechanical contrivances. ‘The science of con- 
structing wonderful machines was carried to a 
point of perfection that has never been attained 
in modern times,”’ says the author; and he re- 
fers to the difficulties which the French me- 
chanicians encountered, “in striving to place 
on a pedestal one of these monolithes that the 
Egyptians, forty centuries ago, erected in such 
numbers before their sacred edifices.” The 
Temple at Eleusis seems to have been supplied 
with a moveable floor :-— 

* English travellers who visited the remains of the 
temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, observed that the pave- 
ment of the sanctuary is rough and unpolished, and 
much lower than that of the adjacent portico. It is, 
therefore, probable that a wooden floor, on a level 
with the portico, covered the present floor, and con- 
cealed a vault destined to admit of the action of 
machinery beneath the sanctuary for moving the 
floor. In the soil of an interior vestibule, they ob- 
served two deeply indented grooves, or ruts; and as 
no carriage could possibly be drawn into this place, 
the travellers conjectured that these were grooves in- 
tended to receive the pullies which served in the 
mysteries to raise a heavy body; ‘ perhaps,’ say they, 
‘a moving floor.’ In confirmation of their opinion, 
they perceived further on other grooves, which might 
have served for the counter-balances to raise the floor.” 

Mechanical contrivances seem also to have 
been used at the entrance of the cave of Tro- 
phonius. The knowledge of the ancients in 
acoustics was greater than has been generally 
supposed; and the marvellous heads that have 
spoken—from that at Lesbos, which foretold 
the death of Cyrus, down to that of Albertus 
Magnus—may correctly be assigned to the same 
power which, some years since, astonished all 
London, in the name of the Invisible Girl. 
In optics, the success of the Thaumaturgists was 
great; and the aid of the “ magical mirror’ 
was often invoked :— 

“The luxurious gardens, the magnificent palaces, 
which in the initiations suddenly appeared, from the 
depths of obscurity, brilliantly illuminated by magic 
light, or, as it were, by a sun of their own, are repro- 
duced for us in the justly admired modern invention 
of the Diorama. The principal artifice lies in the 
manner of throwing light upon the objects, while the 
spectator is kept in darkness. This was not difficult, 
as the initiated hurried from one subterraneous apart- 
ment to another; and being now elevated in the 
air, and again suddenly precipitated, he might easily 
imagine himself to be still in the bowels of the earth, 
from the obscurity of the place that enclosed him, 
although on the level of the ground.” 

Apparitions, says the author, though the 
most common of the miracles founded on > 
tics, have yet obtained the greatest celebrity. In 
the third century, Lactanctius represents the 
magicians as always prepared to convince the 
sceptical by apparitions of the dead, and even 
so lately as 

“the ninth century, the Emperor Basil, the Ma- 
cedonian, inconsolable for the death of his son, 
had resource to the prayers of a Pontiff already cele- 
brated for the power of working apparent miracles. 
An image of this dear son, magnificently apparelled 
and mounted on a superb horse, was made to 
appear before him; but, the spectral son advancing 
towards him disappeared, in the act of rushing into 
his father’s arms. To explain this historical extract, 
is it requisite to admit the improbable supposition, 
that a horseman was appointed to play the part of 
the young Prince, as the resemblance must have 
been perfect ; and would not the father have seized, 
held and folded him in his embrace? And would 
not the false nature of the apparition have been dis- 
covered and denounced, by the enemies of the Thau- 
maturgists, on the knowledge of the existence of the 
man; and would not the remarkable resemblance, 
which made him of use on this occasion, have after- 
wards discovered him?” 

Dr. Brewster, however, has explained this 





apparition to have been produced by means of 


two concave mirrors reflecting the image of a 
picture of the Emperor’s son. “ As the picture 


was approached towards the first mirror, the 
image appeared to advance into the father's 
arms; when it was withdrawn, it, of course, 
eluded his grasp.” 


The influence of the Thaumaturgists over 
animals was unquestionably extraordinary. 
M. Salverte thinks that, in many instances, 
this might be traced to the great care and 
kindness bestowed on them. It has been said, 
that the celebrated learned pig was brought up 
as much as possible like a dog; and that the 
attachment which he displayed to his master 
was really dog-like. Scents were sometimes 
used as a temporary influence,—and are so still. 
It is mentioned by Mrs. Lee, that a young half- 
tamed leopard fawned upon and attempted to 
follow her, one day, on her approaching him 
with a handkerchief, scented with lavender, in 
her hand. The effect of scents and peculiar 
food on animals, especially the serpent tribe, 
leads M. Salverte, in the second volume, to con- 
template the power possessed by the Thauma- 
turgists in producing and modifying soporific 
or inebriating drinks. All aspirants to initia- 
tion, and those who came to request prophetic 
dreams of the gods, were prepared, not only by 
fasts, and then by meals expressly provided for 
them, but also, and lastly, by mysterious drinks, 
which were mostly offered as the produce of 
some fountain. Before visiting the cave of 
Trophonius, the water of Mnemosyne was ad- 
ministered :— 

“ Plutarch has preserved to us a description of the 
mysteries of Trophonius, related by a man who had 
passed two nights and a day in the grotto. They 
appear to be rather the dreams of a person intoxi- 
cated by a powerful narcotic than the description of 
areal spectacle, Timarches, the name of the initiate, 
experienced a violent head-ache, when the appari- 
tions commenced ; that is to say, when the drugs 
bezan to affect his senses, and when the apparitions 
vanished and he awoke from this delirious slumber, 
the same pain was as keenly felt. Timarches died 
three months after his visit to the grotto; the priests, 
no doubt, having made use of very powerful drugs. 
It is said that those who had once consulted the 
oracle acquired a melancholy which lasted all their 
lives, the natural consequence, no doubt, of the 
serious shock to their health from the potions adminis- 
tered to them.” 

Of magical formule, fumigations, as the 
reader will remember, were among the most 
important. The chafing-dish and the perfume 
always accompany the magic of the East—even 
in the present day ; and such was the case from 
the earliest period. 

Magical ointments appear not to have been 
entirely fable :— 

“Tt cannot be disputed that the customary and 
frequent anointing, which formed part of the ancient 
ceremonials, must have offered opportunities, and 
giving facility for turning this knowledge to advan- 
tage. Before consulting the oracle of Trophonius, 
the body was rubbed with oil; this preparation 
undoubtedly concurred in producing the desired 
vision. Before being admitted to the mysteries of 
the Indian sages, Apollonius and his companions 
were anointed with an oil, the strength of which 
made them imagine that they were bathed with fire.* 


The chapter which follows, on the ‘Influence 
of the Imagination seconded by Physical Acces- 
sories,’ is chiefly devoted to the relation of 
well-known stories :—such as the appearance of 
Cesar to Brutus, the dream of the Emperor 
Julian, the wraiths of the Highlanders, and the 
spectre of the Brocken. Then come remarks 
on the ecstatic state produced by the imagina- 
tion dwelling on one subject, or a strongly 
excited by the actions of others. nder t 
head, the dancing mania, and similar instances 
of over-excited fancy, are given—as well as 
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animal magnetism, which M. Salverte treats | 


with but little respect. 

The Thaumaturgists pretended to raise the 
dead—an easy trick; and were adepts in the 
art of poisoning, which gave them sure means 
of foretelling death. Their accurate meteor- 
ological observations, doubtless, enabled them at 
times to foretell storms, and even earthquakes; 
and M. Salverte even conjectures that they were 
acquainted with the method of drawing the 
lightning from heaven. The naphtha springs, 
too, furnished them with means of working 
numerous marvels. Phosphorus appears to have 
been known to them; and M. Salverte consi- 
ders that to have been the agent employed on 
the poisoned shirt sent by Dejanira to Her- 
cules. 

Notices of the Greek fire,—of a composition 
resembling gunpowder,—and of the employ- 
ment of the magnet, which M. Salverte thinks 
was known in the East many ages before Europe 
received it—follow: and in conclusion the author 
remarks, that, although the first Thaumaturgists 
cannot be accused of imposition—a conclusion 
scarcely borne out, we think, by the facts,—still 
“it would be dangerous in this day to attempt to 
subjugate a people by apparent miracles.” —That 
it would be as ridiculous as impossible would 
have been a more philosophic conclusion.—In 
an appendix M. Salverte subjoins a long disser- 
tation upon dragons,—and another on the mu- 
sical sounds produced by the statue of Memnon. 
Both are very desultory :—and _ this, indeed, is 
the general character of the volumes before us. 
The notes of Dr. Thomson form a valuable ad- 
dition to the work; but we wish that, instead 
of editing, he had entirely re-written, it—or, 
better still, produced a work of his own on the 
same subject. 





The Modern Orlando. Cantos I. to VII. 
Colburn. 
Wuen thetitle of a book is not of that matter- 
of-fact character which directly proclaims its 
intention, the first inquiry of the curious reader 
is into the hidden connexion between the 
subject and the name. Why ‘The Modern 
Orlando’? was the question which suggested it- 
self on opening the volume before us; and find- 
ing no satisfactory answer in the text, we con- 
sulted the author’s prologue—and then his 
notes. In the latter we come at length upon 
an explanation—such as it is; and the logic 
thereof is somewhat Hibernian. This poem, as 
we understand its writer, is called ‘The Modern 
Orlando’ because it is in nearly every respect 
unlike the Ancient. The old Ariosto’s subject 
was ofthe chivalric ages,—so is not the Ariosto’s 
of to-day. The episodes of the former are le- 
gendary—those of the present not. ‘‘ The fine 
harmony of his southern tongue”’ is incapable of 
“being followed by northern imitation.”” What, 
then, is the link which assimilates these two 
several productions? It is the same M which 
created the resemblance between Monmouth 
and Macedon :—the nature of this work, like 
that of the great Italian, is ‘‘ Miscellaneous.” 
The fact is, the author, so far as we can make 
him out in this literary reflection of himself, is a 
“‘ gentleman in easy circumstances,’’ having a 
friend “who keeps a yacht ;” and, in the spirit 
of a Childe Harold who has taken mirth for his 
companion instead of misanthropy, runs about 
the world, making his reflections, moral and 
zesthetic,—undeterred by any fear of others, 
distrust of himself, or embarrassing reverence for 
his themes. The work has a certain smartness 
—which his own scales and his readers’ will 
probably register somewhat differently as to 
degree,—a shrewdness which is rarely profound 
enough to make the lightest reader uncomfort- 
able,—and an occasional talent for descriptive 





as well as sentimental poetsy> which the author 
does not, however, make commonplace by too 
profuse exercise. As he writes his own first im- 
pressions unhesitatingly on all the monuments 
he meets, he must, of course, expect to meet 
with dissidents,—though there is nowhere evi- 
dence sufficient of malevolent intention to awa- 
ken enemies. A taste or two of his quality will 
be a pleasanter mode of his introduction to the 
reader than any further set phrases or ceremo- 
nial of ourown. The interior of that dandy war 
ship, a yacht, is thus presented to the reader’s 
inspection :— 
But, let me show you to the ‘ Captain’s berth,’ 

The cabin, where he rules ‘ en vrai Sultaun,’ 
Circled with ‘ small necessities’ of earth ;— 

The hookah's fragrance tirough the crystal drawn, 

The high-life novel (read with many a yawn) ; 
And, glittering round the little sea-boudoir, 

Enamelled pistols, daggers Ottoman ; 
For billets-doux, an ivory Escritoire. 
With fifty bijou things, too long for my ‘ mémoire.’ 


Buhl tables, strewed with trinkets and virti, 
Carrara marbles on consoles, around ; 
Some ‘ Chalon’ portraits, exquisite, though few,— 
(The names, of course, a mystery profound !) 
A soft Eolian’s sentimental sound, 
Breathing at every whisper of the breeze ; 
All ruder tones by silken curtains drown'’d.— 
The little round of little luxuries, 
Which make a yachtman’s life a little at its ease ! 


Then comes the dinner (@ 7a Clarendon), 
Covers for four (all yacht-inen dine off plate, 
Though, for dessert, the Sevres still is ** ton.”) 
Soup, turtle,—dinner on the board at eight. 
(Two Frenchmen, two Italians, on us wait.) 
Then chasse-café, a glass of iced champagne, 
Johannisberg, from Metternich’s estate ; 
Lafitte, just sipped, to cool the wines of Spain. 
Thus life is roughed at sea. ‘ Britannia, rule the main.” 
This naval gimcrack, however, with our 
author on board, if his verse-records are to be 
taken as veritable, fought and captured a pirate 
vessel :— 
The moon was sinking softly behind Cos, 
Like a sultana, couching on the sea; 
I lay on deck, to see her beams emboss 
Bright mount, tall minaret, and fruit-hung tree. 
Anon came, slyly stealing up our lee, 
A dark, long-sided, rogueish-loohing thing ; 
But not a sound was heard of gloom or glee! 
She swept around us with a sullen swing, 
As round the pigeon sweeps the falcon on the wing. 


The ‘ maiden moon” soon brought us toa check, 
Played a jilt’s trick, and left us in the dark. 
The boatswain piped ** all hands”—all stood on deck: 
Up went the signal-lanterns ;—not a spark 
Shone, stem or stern, about our neighbour bark. 
** No answer ?—Try a shot, and get her range.” 
We heard our twelve-pound message reach its mark, 
She still kept wearing, looking shy and strange, 
When, all at once, out burst her broadside in exchange ! 


This settled all our qualms; we blazed pell-mell, 
Loading and firing till our guns were hot. 

Our gallant ship all smoke, the air all yell, 
The sea around us, like a witches’ pot, 


Boiling and bubbling. Still, in that same spot, 
Stood the black pirate, pouring in her fire ; 
Round, grape, and all the “* regulation shot,” 
As thick as any tourist might desire ; 
Both roaring, as I've seen old tna’s flaming spire. 
Yet now, the gale (at first we were becalmed) 
Came on, in gusts that ripped the sea in foam. 
The two bold brawlers mutually saldm’d. 
Each bark —smoke-covered, like a glass-house dome. 
Ilome came our topmasts,—happy to “ get home,” 
The broadsides snapping mast and shroud, and sail. 
(T made a vow in Greece no more to roam.) 
Still crashed the grape, the musket shower'd its hail, 
And beliowed o’er them all the thunders of the gale. 
** Boarders, be ready !” was the captain's word. 
“ That bark is ours.—Blue jackets, to the poop!” 
Up went the helm. With pistol, pike, and sword, 
We jump'd upon her deck at one fell swoop. 
A pleasant sight we had—There stood a troop 
Of ev'ry villain face, from Pole to Line, 
Greek, Arab, Negro, a delicious group! 
{n front, their pikes—below, the magazine; 
Above us, storm—around, the black and roaring brine! 
The capture, however, was something like 
* ea 1 : 
catching a Sea-Tartar. The pirates had set 
their ship on fire; and our author had such a 
taste of the explosion of a ‘ Magazine’ as should 
make him callous to anything which that class 
of publications may do against his present 
volume. Flung into the sea,—and recalling the 
sins of his youth, to the taste of salt-water,— 
he was nevertheless luckily hauled on board in 
time, as he congratulates the world and himself, 
to secure the former against the loss of this 





story: and retired upon that experience 
leaving “De Joinville all his naval glory,” 
The following few lines will give a fayg = 
specimen of our author’s sentimental yeijp 
Few hearts have never loved ; but fewer stil] , 

Have felt a second passion ; none a third! 
The first was living fire ; the next—a thrill !— 

The weary heart can never more be stirred; 

Rely on it, the song has left the bird! 
—All’s for the best.—The fever and the flame, 

The pulse, that was a pang ; the glance, a word; 
The tone, that shot like lightning through the frame 
Can shatter us no more :—the rest is but aname! 
And a stanza, which we may quote, b way of 
that contrast which our author himself affects 
(after another model than the one whom he has 
acknowledged) may furnish a fair example of 
his illustrative felicity in characteristic descrip. 
tion :— 


Paris, thou strangest thing, of all things strange; 
Young beauty, superannuated flirt ; 

True to one love alone, and that one, Change ; 
Glittering, yet grim; half diamonds, and half dirt ; 
Thou model of—two ruffles and no shirt! 

Thy court, thy kingdom, and thy life, a game; 

Worn out with age, and yet, by time unhurt; 
Light without lustre, glory without fame, 
Earth’s darkest picture, set in Earth’s most gilded frame, 
At the Louvre, our wanderer picks up a story 

for his readers, which is new to us,—but which 
we desire ours to receive only on the authority 
of the ‘Modern Orlando.’ The story is a good 
enough story, as humorously expressive of the 
mystifications haunting a time when Grand 
dukes might be jostled at the corner ofevery street, 
and princes were “as plentiful as blackberries,” 
But the sort of incognito claimed for an em. 
peror in the city of badauds, then at high tide 
—and, still more, the idea of “ three single” 
sovereigns ‘rolled into one’ gossipping party 
for such an occasion—are too extravagant to 
be accepted as anything else than an illustra- 
tion.—Neither does the story show its best 
possible aspect in this its poetical dress :— 

Reality has often its romance ! 

Who can forget that “‘ Soldier’s” year “ Fifteen ?” 

When Waterloo ‘* closed all accounts” with France, 

And Paris was one huge theatric scene, 
Crowded with dukes and “ Highnesses serene ;” 
Where kings and kaisers daily trod the boards, 
And every second woman was a queen, 
And all was crowns and seeptres, cannon, swords ! 


Thundering and trumpeting—all Lifeguards, Hosts, ané 
Hordes ! 





* * * 


One morn, the honest, homely King of Prussia 
Called on the Emperor Francis, for a stroll; 
And dropping in upon their brother, Russia ; 
Found him at Véry’s, at his chop and roll ; 
And having settled all, from Line to Pole— 
Proposed to spend cxe half hour at their ease: 
So, slipping Chiefs of Staff, and Grooms of Stole, 
And tempted by the summer sky and breeze, 
They sauntered, arm in arm, to see the Tuileries. 


They found the Louvre open, and walked in,— 
Unknown; three quiet, plain, blackcoated men! 
All there, as usual, bustle, crowd, and din! 
A tide of peasant, soldier, citizen !— 
To force the passage, was no trifle, then ; 
For, all before them was the world’s ‘‘ tenth” Wonder! 
(Long since all buried in its monkish den.) 
The world had never seen such brilliant plunder ; 
I think, to strip it was a more than Gothic blunder? 
* * * * 
As rambled the three sovereigns up and down, 
They met a rather puzzled English squire, 
Who, thinking them three tradesmen of the town, 
Asked them all questions, to his heart’s desire = 
** Who painted this gay dame, or that old friar? 
At last, when fairly tired of picture-frames, _ 
lle said,—* I’ve now but one thing to enquire; 
You have been civil, give me your three names: “a 
I'll send you each some trout, when next I fish the Thames. 


** You speak,” said one, ‘‘ to Frederic, King of Prussia; 
Now, keep your secret, stranger, and retire.” ae 
“T,” said the next, “‘am—but the Czar of Russia. 
** Better, and better still!” laughed out the squire. 
“Friend,” said the third, “I own I’m nothing higher, 
Than Austria’s Emperor !”—‘* The moon’s at full!” 
Their hearer roared; ‘ I'l not be in the mire !— 
I'm better than your best!—1'm no John Bull! s 
Good morning, lads! Ha! ha! J am the Great Mogul! 


We will further give our readers one exampleof 


the off-hand manner in which the author affixes 
his moralities,—social, political, or zstheti 
as the case may be—on any object that he sees 
—considering it thereby fabelled for immor- 
tality:—and they will then have a tol 
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idea of the stuff of which this volume is made. 
If the fashions are to their taste, we refer them 
to its pages for great varieties of the same.— 
‘An announcement in the poetical text, that the 
achters, rambling Gon Datogns, “laughed 
at” the Napoleon Pillar, is emp rasized by the 
vi ote :— 
Sen monument of the ‘conquest’ of 
England, which he never visited but as its prisoner. 
It remains the most solid burlesque in existence. 
Any nation but the French would have pulled it 
down long ago, from the mere sense of ridicule. ; 
Now, there is a vulgar mistake about this 
Imperial column, altogether. It is neither an 
jnsult to the English nor a burlesque on the 
French,—and none but a nation of children or 
barbarians would have pulleditdown. The pillar 
was never meant as a monument of the conquest 
of England. It was, even in its first intention, 
amere military memorial,—subscribed by the 
officers of the grand army, to mark the fact of 
their long encampment in that neighbourhood, 
under the Emperor. That the purpose of that 
gathering was, or was avowed to be, an invasion 
of England, is beside the question. — Subse- 
ent events prevented the full execution of 
the original design by those with whom it 
originated; and the monument was finally 
completed, as an historical document, by a 
government friendly to England, and a family 
whom she had sheltered—as the inscriptions 
record. The site is anoble one—the column is 
an ornament to the land, and a steering mark 
at sea:—and so far as it can have the interpre- 
tation which this writer and others assign to it, 
it stands a striking memorial to both nations of 
that baffled ambition, to whose discomforture 
the one and the other owe their present con- 
dition of prosperity and peace. 





The Past and Future of the British Navy. By 
the Hon. E. Plunkett, Commander R.N. 
Longman & Co. 

France, we are told, is ambitious of becoming 

anaval power; and England has reason to take 

precautions against any sudden enterprise which 
may peril, if not destroy, her maritime pre- 


eminence. The Hon. Mr. Plunkett believes 
that a crisis, if not imminent, is still dependent 
on so many contingencies that it may occur 
when least expected; and that we should, there- 
fore, hold ourselves, if not in a warlike attitude, 
atleast in such a state of preparation as would 
prevent our being taken unawares. He enters 
into a comparative estimate of the maritime 
forces of the two countries; and, while he ex- 
hibits England as superior in the physical ele- 
ments of strength—such as ships, stores and 
supplies—he asserts that France has the advan- 
tage in the number of trained seamen whose 
services could be rendered immediately avail- 
able, Believing that he has pointed out some 
serious faults in our system, but that, at the 
same time, he has fallen into some grievous 
errors, we offer a few words of comment on his 
statements—though the subject scarcely comes 
Within our natural range of topics. 

We find uniformly that naval superiority was 
the result of commercial superiority; and that 
no nation ever maintained a belligerent, which 
had not previously a mercantile, marine. Such 
was the case with Venice, Genoa, Spain, Por- 
ae and Holland. And, though our author 
follows Victor Hugo in quoting the Punic Wars 
& an evidence to the contrary, we believe that 
they afford an incidental confirmation of the 

» Those wars arose out of the policy of the 
family; all of whom supported a sys- 

tem of conquest and territorial aggrandizement, 
M opposition to the commercial system which 
Prevailed before their advent to power. They 
‘ought to establish forts instead of factories, and 





demanded tribute instead of barter. In conse- 

uence, a growing share of the commerce of the 
Western Mediterranean was transferred from 
Carthage to the Greek cities of Sicily and 
Southern Italy; and from them the Roman gal- 
lies obtained their crews when the struggle for 
empire began. The Romans, always unjust in 
relating the history of enemies, were still more 
soin acknowledging the assistance derived from 
allies; but Polybius distinctly states that their 
crews were chiefly collected from the Italo- 
Grecian States. We have no materials for 
estimating the commercial marine of Carthage 
at the time of these wars :—but there are many 
indications of its decline from the time that the 
territorial policy of the Barcine faction had 
triumphed over the trading system of earlier 
times; and, though Rome had no trained sai- 
lors, her allies could supply them in greater 
abundance than her rival. 

The commercial marine of England is, at 
least, three times greater than that of France; 
and Frenchmen, themselves, will confess that 
the English are their superiors in all matters of 
practical seamanship:—but in time of war 
something more than seamanship is required. 
The men must be trained to the management of 
artillery and small arms. According to Mr. 
Plunkett’s account, France possesses a greater 
number of sailors thus trained and disciplined 
than England,—and, therefore, would be certain 
of gaining signal successes at the beginning of 
awar. In France, the whole mercantile navy 
is subject to the control of the Minister of Ma- 
rine; and a system of compulsory service has 
been established, which, though not so obvi- 
ously unjust as our impressment, is far more 
oppressive, because it is in constant operation. 
But this system, while it has made the French 
better gunners, has. certainly not made them 
better sailors,—as any one who has watched 
the shipping of different nations in Havre, or 
any of the northern ports of France, is well 
aware. 

It is, however, a matter open to discussion, 
whether it would not be possible to introduce 
some system of training in the exercise of guns 
and small arms amongst the sailors in our ports; 
or whether a reserve force of marine artillery 
should not be maintained in our arsenals, sufti- 
cient to supply at least one experienced man to 
every gun, in case of an emergency. This isa 
practical suggestion made by Mr. Plunkett; and 
its merits may be left to be estimated by prac- 
tical men. 

The mostimportant matter, however, discussed 
in this volume is, how a fleet is to be manned 
in the event of a war. The barbarous system 
of impressment would not now be tolerated. It 
is easy for Mr. Plunkett to talk of a factious 
press and seditious pamphlets ; but it is neither 
faction nor sedition to say, that the sailor, like 
every other subject of the Queen, has a right to 
dispose of his labour to the best purchaser. We 
doubt whether the system of impressment could 
have been maintained in its rigour during the 
whole of the late war ;—we have no doubt that 
it would be impossible to revive it after thirty 
years of peace. We must make the service 
desirable for sailors,—by bounties, by increased 
pay, by superior treatment, and by hopes of 
promotion. But Mr. Plunkett says that this 
system of recruiting would be found inadequate, 
on a sudden emergency. He seems to believe 
that a war might be commenced ‘“ suddenly,” 
without any previous warnings of diplomacy ; 
and he avers that M. Thiers more than medi- 
tated such a coup de thédtre in 1840. He further 
expresses his fears that some “ eccentricity’’ on 
the part of French naval officers in the Pacific 
might lead to an explosion, which France would 
meet with an immediate demonstration of a 





greater force than we could command. But we 
doubt whether “a war suddenly commenced” 
is within the range of possibility. It would 
excite the indignation of the whole civilized 
world against the aggressor; and whatever 
momentary success might be obtained would be 
more than compensated by the moral loss in 
influence and character. Some note of warning 
would, assuredly, announce the approach of 
hostilities ;—Thiers himself would at least go 
through the formality of a declaration of war. 
The only danger which Mr. Plunkett seriously 
apprehends is a sudden outburst; and this we 
believe to be beyond any reasonable calcula- 
tion. 





Books for Children. What would our trusty and 
well-beloved friend John Andersen of Denmark have 
said in the days when he was apprenticed to a tailor, 
[see Atheneum, No. 906] and sate stitching and sigh- 
ing the while he dreamed of Elf-land, could he have 
foreseen that a time would come, when men should 
quarrel which should first get speech of him, as a 
Poet? Yet, so it is: the contrast between his past 
and his present position is not orientalized for the sake 
of effect. When we write of the struggles of men of 
genius, and invite the young to sympathize with the 
same, it is fit that we should dwell also upon their 
successes; and point out how these—in one com- 
pensating form or another—more constantly await 
honest and single-hearted energy directed towards 
good purposes, than the grumblersadmit. We do not 
know how, more instructively, to begin a comment 
on books for the young than by calling the attention 
of all to so cheering an example.—Here are Ander- 
sen’s Danish Story Book,and his Nightingale and other 
Tales, both Translated by Mr. C. Boner—with Ilustra- 
tions by the Count Pocci: in which we have met, for the 
third time, a version of* Little Ida's Flowers,’ and the 
* Wild Swans,’ and ‘Ole Luckdie’; and, for the third 
time, on peeping between the leaves, found some 
word or fragment of colour so fascinating as to detain 
us till the tale was told to the end. The more such 
beautiful and delicate poetry can be diffused among 
our children and grandchildren the better. When 
we think of the calculation-morality books which were 
in vogue twenty years ago, and turn to these, it seems 
as if the World were growing young again :—bathing 
itself anew in the bright waters of Poesy, and still 
without thereby losing its dearly-bought Experience! 
Count Pocci’s illustrations are earnest rather than 
graceful. Some of the initial letters and vignettes, 
however, show the true German fantasy: which is, 
also, that of faéry-land.—_ With these, we must notice 
a new issue of treasures for the young by Mr. Cun- 
dall, of Bond-street, who bids fair to become more 
popular among our children, than Mr. Newbery, 
“Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard,” was with our 
grandfathers and grandmothers. Bound in scarlet 
and blue and sea-green and gold, Gammer Gurton’s 
Story Books offer such tempting versions of the good 
old * babe-reading,” that the grown man’s Library of 
Fiction need not be ashamed of opening its doors to 
them. The “ Famous Histories” of Friar Bacon, 
and of Sir Guy of Warwick, the Ballad of Fair Rosa- 
mond—‘ The Doleful Story of the Babes in the 
Wood, ‘The Mad Freaks of Robin Goodfellow,’ 
and eight other no less precious pamphlets, are before 
us—beautifully printed in the quaint old style,—the 
border of every page illuminated, and each with a 
brave coloured frontispiece. Some among the last- 
named attractions are worth the price of the book : 
let us instance the illustration to * The Merry Tale of 
the King and the Cobbler,’ and Mr. Absolon’s cle- 
ver design to * The Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal 
Green.’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. W.E. Gladstone, M.P., on 
the Extension of Steam Navigation from Singapore to 
Port Jackson. By Lieut. Waghorn, R.N.—The 
importance of the subject of this pamphlet, and the 
name of the author, are sufficient claims on the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the extension 
of steam navigation to the purposes of speedy com- 
munication with our Australian colonies. The first 
sentence in the letter speaks more cogently than and 
recommendation of ours.—“ At the date of this pam- 
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phlet (20th May, 1846), the latest arrival from Port 
Jackson is by the ship Hooghly, which sailed direct 
therefrom on the Ist of January, being 140 days; and 
how much longer we may be without advices from 
the Seat of Government there is a matter of conjec- 
ture. This fact alone, if there were not many others 
infinitely more striking, should amply show the neces- 
sity of putting an end to a system like the present,— 
productive of all sorts of anxiety and uncertainty 
to the thousands upon thousands interested in the 
receipt of intelligence,—and destructive of the 
._promptitude and regularity on which, in these days, 
commercial prosperity so much depends.”—It is high 
time that something should be done to remedy so grave 
an evilas this. If the object proposed by Lieut. Wag- 
horn can be attained at the outlay which he mentions, 
there should be no delay in the matter. Of course, 
only the Government can be expected to provide the 
necessary funds—or, at least, the greater portion of 
them ; and we hope to find the new Secretary for the 
Colonies more prompt on the subject than his pre- 
decessor. 

Modern Geography Simplified, and Illustrated by 
Moral and Iistorical Observations, §c. By a Member 
of the Society of Friends.—In the first part of this 
work there is not much novelty ; nor do we see that 
the arrangement is at all superior to that of other 
elementary books of the same class. But in the 
second (which is also the longer) there are many 
useful moral observations. These we approve when, 
as in the present case, they are for the most part dic- 
tated by candid and liberal feelings. It is of still 
greater importance, that the author is always honest 
in the expression of opinions and evidently actuated 
by the spirit of benevolence. We recommend the 
book, as less mechanical than its contemporaries, 
and because it assumes that children have minds,— 
something within them distinct from the material. 
The truth is, that nearly all our school books are 
more or less open to the charge of being designed 
for machines, rather than for thinking creatures. 

History of the Origin and Progress of the Trish 
Society. By W.J.M. Mason, L.1..D., Secretary to 
the Society.—This pamphlet has been forwarded to 
us by the Secretary of the Irish Society, with a 
Tequest that we would correct a statement which 
appeared in our columns [ante, p. 647] to the effect 
that the Irish Society had been abandoned. We 
find, on this testimony, that the Society still exists 
for the purpose of proselytism, though it has given 
upall its educational functions. It was as an educa- 
tional agent only that we referred to it,—and we are 
‘glad to find that its history establishes the truth of the 
theory which we sought to impress upon our readers. 
Proselytism opens a quite different question—with 
which we have no inclination to meddle. The 
accounts given of the processes and progresses of 
conversion from Romanism in Achill, Kingscourt, 
and Dingle, are beyond the pale of criticism—for 
they are beyond the range of ordinary comprehen- | 
sion. There have been some dozen “ new Reforma- 
tions” in Ireland; each of which proposed to take 
Popery by storm, and establish Protestantism by a 
coup de main. Each of these failed in succession ; 
—but each exasperated passions and stimulated 
animosities that survived the delusions which gave 
them birth. It has been well said— 

What more from her saints can Hibernia require ? 
St. Bridget of old like a dutiful daughter 
Supplied her, they say, with perpetual fire, 
And now her saints keep her in endless hot water. 
The Secretary to the Irish Society’s kettle is already 





at boiling-heat ; and we shall not supply any of the 
fuel of controversy. 

The Golden Treasury of Life; or, Old Sayings and | 
True Ones. By Edward Clare.—A short collection | 
of proverbs, apothegms and maxims, extracted from | 
various sources ;—partly from the traditionary stock | 
once so famous in English common life, and partly 
from well-known writers. It is, however, too brief 
for the subject ; which might be—and, indeed, has 
been—rendered curious and striking. Mr. Clare is 
not very recondite in such matters: and we doubt 
whether they have nearly as much interest for him 
asthe ‘Catalogue of Musical Works’ (by himself), 
which he has appended to them,—and which occupies 
just as many pages as the proverbs themselves, Such 
a mode of advertising is about as ingenious as that 
of acertain well-known annual almanack, in which 
the knowledge of times and seasons and astronomical _ 
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| ever, are less favourable to such experiments than 
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observations is made subsidiary to that of the drugs 
and medicines incorporated therewith. But, ingenious 
as may be the idea, we must censure its execution. 
We are no friends to quackery in any shape—and 
least of all in literature. 

Studies of Public Men. No. ¥.—As the Athenaeum 
has no vocation to politics, we are not called on to 
estimate the merits of this book—or rather of the 
particular subjects which it comprises. We may 
observe, however, that the author is no party man,— 
that he deals out a liberal share of justice to charac- 
ters extremely dissimilar,—that he is by no means 
deficient in shrewdness,—and that he has studied to 
some effect the political and social tendencies of the 
age. But hissketches are much too brief, considering 
the importance of the subjects to which they relate; 
—whether that importance be intrinsic or not, is not 
the question. The characters selected for illustration 
have exercised, and promise to exercise, large influ- 
ence on society; and the estimate formed of them 
should be commensurate with that influence. 

Metaphysical Analysis.—The author of this little 
volume is a very self-complacent personage,—and 
believes that he has made some discovery predestined 
to immortality. In reality, however, he has only 
repeated Locke’s theory, that all our ideas are derived 
from sensation and reflection. The question at issue 
between the followers of Locke and Victor Cousin is 
not so much about innate ideas as innate conditions, 
or laws, of ideas,—first started by Kant. Having 
missed the real point in dispute, the author arrives 
at a conclusion in which nothing is concluded. 

On-the Speculative Difficulties of Professing Chris- 
tians.—The design of this work is good; but the 
execution is feeble—indeed, more calculated to raise 
doubts than to solve them. 

Laneton Parsonage; a Tale for Children, on the 
Practical Use of Portions of the Church Catechism. 
By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ Ke. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D.—Abbotsmere ; or, Illustra- 
tions of Home Education. By Mary Gertrude, author 
of ‘ Philip Randolph.’—Good reason might be given, 
we think, why the teaching offered in these two books 
cannot be rated as of the highest order, had not the 
ground been already often travelled over by us. We 
cannot conceive that any child will beefficiently taught 
the beauty of truth by a display of trickery—even 
though the trickery come to punishment,—or the 
grace of simplicity by long and laboured analyses of 
the motives and foibles which lead to error. Both 
these stories are interesting for the speculation of 
grown people ; but as books for the guidance of chil- 
dren they are “ nought”—because proving too much. 

Letters to a Clergyman on Institutions for Amelio- 
rating the Condition of the People. By Jobn Minter 
Morgan.—This is a small book,—but one relating to 
avery important subject. Its fundamental principle 
is, that labour in communities is more easy, certain, 
and profitable than by individuals. Thus, three 
hundred families associated into one village, labour- 
ing for the common good, participating in the com- 
mon profits, and subject to definite regulations, would, 
he contends, be in every respect better provided 
for than under the system now prevailing. The 
principle has been often tried in the New World; 
and, though it has sometimes failed, it has frequently 
succeeded. Some of the most prosperous communi- 
ties on the face of the earth are now to be found in 
the Transatlantic forests,—consisting, in many cases, 
of persons who had done little either for themselves 
or society while isolated and exercising individual 
The circumstances of the old world, how- 


those of a new country. Yet even amongst our- 
selves, the Moravians, as everybody knows, have 
adopted the principle with success,—as well as on 
the Continent. Generally speaking, the moral and 


‘religious training of Englishmen does not qualify 


them for a course of life wherein the individual will 
must, to so large an extent, be sacrificed to the ge- 
neral order; but there will be found in most com- 
munities some, who, for their own advantage, would 
heartily co-operate in any reasonable system of do- 
One thing is clear—the present 
state of society is not what it should be; and any 
change recommended by sound argument, practical 
feasibility, and reasonable prospect of advantage, is 
deserving of scrious consideration. The plan of Mr. 
Morgan has, it seems, been examined and approved ; 
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GREENWICIi OBSERVATORY. 

I request you to insert in your scientific journal 
the following letter, addressed to Sir Robert Inglis. The 
subject to which it immediately relates is important; 
but infinitely more important is the principle of pro 
tection against attacks made under assumed Parlia- 


mentary authority, which is involved 


in the protest 


against the transaction to which this letter relates, 
G. B. Airy. 
To Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., M.P. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, July 21, 1846 
Sir.—In your place in the House of Commons, 


you did, on the 23rd of June, move 


and obtain an 


Order of the House for a “Copy or Extract of Report 
of Sir James South to the Admiralty, dated on or 


about the 22nd inst. on the probable 


danger of any 


Railway passing within a given Distance of the 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich;” and 


the paper thus 


produced at your instance was ordered by the House 


of Commons to be printed, on the 6th 


of July,—and 


is now to be purchased of all booksellers. This 
paper contains various insinuations against the con- 


duct of the Royal Observatory ;—that 


is, against my- 


self, the director of the Royal Observatory, whoam 
responsible in the first degree for every transaction 


within that establishment. 


You, who were, or 


ought to have been, acquainted with the contents of 
this paper before you sanctioned its publication, did 
not take any measures for the reference of these 
insinuations to the investigation of official or scien 


tific persons: you gave them, with 


the borrowed 


authority of the House of Commons, to the public, 
The person who wrote these insinuations on 


22nd of June, in order that they migh 
by you in the House of Commons on 
no steps to use the official authority 


it be called for 
the 23rd, took 
which he per- 


sonally enjoys for the regulation of the Royal 


Observatory, to investigate or correct 


these faults in 


the conduct of the Royal Observatory. He gave his 
accusations, under your sanction, to the public :—to 


the public then shall my answer go. 


I shall say little on account of the effects of gentle 
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tappings, which occupy the greater part of Sir James 
‘Seah’ second page,—or upon the form of the rows of 
beads which nearly fill the third page,—except that the 
of both these classes, thus produced for 
= edification of the House of Commons and the 
public, are perfectly familiar to the youngest assistant 
} the Royal Observatory. The diagrams Nos. 1, 
: 3, 4, are quite correct. But I must remark on 
=e of Sir James's insinuations. “ At Greenwich, 
the trough is placed lengthwise on the shelf, so as 
not to be offensively to the eye out of the meridian.” 
Quite true.—“ That the trough be placed in the 
plane of the meridian is in the highest degree im- 
t,” Excuse me, Sir James, it is not in the 
‘smallest degree important. The central image can 
always be distinguished from the rest; and I really 
am inclined to believe that the judgment is assisted, 
in the bisection of that central point, by a trifling 
inclination to the wire of the line of bright points in 
which the place of that central point is known. Sir 
James has omitted the conclusion to which he is 
endeavouring to lead his readers,—* that the observa- 
tions by reflexion at the Royal Observatory are 
faulty;” and I shall, therefore, after having rebutted 
his second dogma, substitute my conclusion,—* that 
the observations by reflexion at the Royal Observa- 
tory are as good as it is possible to make.” As to 
the use of round troughs, &c.,—of which Sir James, 
after twenty years’ practice without them, has dis- 
covered the utility just in time for this paper of the 
92nd of June,—the general inconvenience of their 
shape, and the difficulty of protecting them from 
the wind when used for low objects, will effectually 
prevent them from being used in any practical ob- 
servatory. 

Now, Sir, these matters of long and round troughs, 
and the inclination of the long troughs to the meri- 
dian, and the contrast with Sir James South's prac- 
tice, are in themselves totally unimportant. But 
they are not unimportant as appearing in a Return 
to an Order of the House of Commons, “ On the 
probable danger of any railway passing within a 
given distance of the Royal Observatory.” They 
may serve to you, and to other members of Parlia- 


ment, for an instance of the danger of calling for and 
publishing the papers of private writers without due 


examination of their contents. The insinuation 
about the effects of the trough “ placed so as not to 
be offensively to the eye out of the meridian,” has 
nothing whatever to do with the effects of a “ rail- 
way passing within a given distance of the Royal 
Observatory ;"—but the opportunity of bringing in 
this insinuation was too tempting to be lost. But I 
shall shortly produce a far grosser instance. 

As to the observation of transits by reflexion, in- 
vented by Sir James South on the 4th of June, 
1846, possibly you and the House of Commons may 

surprised to learn that such observations were 
tried at Greenwich and at Cambridge at least as 
early as 1827,—-and were rejected. The stages in- 
tended for these observations are still in existence 
at the transit-rooms of both Observatories. I will 
not weary you with the mechanical reasons which 
prove that, if the weight of a transit instrument pro- 
duces error in one direction on a transit observed 
directly, it may produce error in the same direction 
on a transit observed by reflexion ;—I will merely 
assure you that any person accustomed to consider 
the mechanical action of the weight of the differ- 
ent parts will perceive at once that it is so; and, 
therefore, that there is no certain tendency to cor- 
rect the effects of flexure of a transit by the com- 
bination of direct and reflexion observations. If 
direct and reflexion observations are made in both 
positions of the transit-axis, there is a tendency to 
correction. But the fact is, that the transit is by far 
the firmest instrument in modern astronomy,—and 
the whole scheme is perfectly idle. And thus ter- 
Minates the proposition for reflexion observations 
With the transit instrument. 

I now come to a more serious matter. I take the 
following passage verbatim from Sir James South’s 
Paper; and I beg you to remark that the word 

enormous” is there printed in italics :— 

“If this principle be acted upon, as I hope it 

ll, the enormous discordance between the differences 

Aight ascension of Sirius and Fomalhaut, as deter- 
mined by the late illustrious Bessel on the one hand, 
amd on the other by the assistants at the Royal Ob- 





servatory at Greenwich, will be explained, and per- 
haps corrected.” 

The enormous ignorance of modern astronomical 
history displayed in this paragraph by a soi-disant 
astronomer almost exceeds belief. 

The insinuation here conveyed is, that there is 
a great difference between the astronomical results of 
Bessel’s observations and those of the Greenwich 
observations. Could you conceive that the difference 
really is between the places of the stars as now seen 
in the heavens and their placesas predicted in Bessel’s 
‘Tabula Regiomontanz,’ published in 1830 ;—that 
this difference was discovered, or, at least, tirst point- 
edly remarked, by Bessel himself ;—that when Bessel 
was closing his paper upon the subject, he received 
the Greenwich observations, and appealed to them 
as triumphantly supporting his own observations ;— 
and that upon this very discordance with the pre- 
dicted place, thus supported by the Kénigsberg and 
Greenwich observations, Bessel founded the beldest 
of all his speculations,_namely, that some of the 
stars are accompanied by invisible companions? Yet 
so it is, in every point; and every point that relates 
to Greenwich shall be proved to you. 

The discordance of right ascension of which Bessel 
has pointedly treated is that of Sirius. His memoir 
is contained in Nos. 514, 515, 516 of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten. In No.516 he comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusion (I omit the comparisons before 
1825) :-— 

“The differences of these catalogues from the 
‘ Tabule Regiomontane’ are— 

Bessel, 1825 

RN, TE cvdncedéncns sb0ce0-csee 

Argelander, 1828 

Airy, 1830 
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Busch, 1835. 7 

Bessel, 1843. coccee = OS8i" 
Bessel then goes on with some general remarks; 
and concludes his paper as follows :— 

“ Postscript. 

“While the foregoing essay was passing through 
the press, I was delighted with the receipt of the 
latest of the volumes which, every year with increas- 
ing importance for astronomy, issue from the Royal 
Observatory of Greenwich. This volume (1842) 
contains a catalogue of 1439 stars for 1840; by the 
formation of which, from numerous and accurate ob- 
servations from 1836 to 1841 inclusively, Mr. Airy 
has made a very valuable present to science. Besides 
this catalogue, the volume contains another, founded 
on the observations of 1842 alone. Both catalogues 
are very welcome for the present inquiry; since the 
lateness of the times to which they correspond enables 
them independently to confirm the rapid increase of 
the error (produced by the assumption of invariability 
in the proper motions of-stars), which was discovered 
solely from the latest observations made here” (that 
is, at Kénigsberg). “Their results” (that is, the 
results of the two Greenwich catalogues) “ are— 

Relative Declination of Procyon, 
1838 +176 
1842 +278 
Relative Right Ascension of Sirius, in time, 

1832 40-218 

1842 +0°264 
“ Allthese results serve perfectly as a continuation 
of those collected above. The number of observa- 
tions, however, in 1842 is hardly sufficient to answer 
for a few tenths of second in declination, or for 
a few hundredths of second of time in right ascen- 
sion.” 

The right ascension of Fomalhaut is nowhere 
treated of by Bessel, as deduced from his own obser- 
vations; though its discordance with the ‘ Tabule 
Regiomontane’ in a direction opposite to that of 
Sirius is pointed out by him as proved by the obser- 
vations of several astronomers. 

And this, Sir, is “the enormous discordance be- 
tween the differences, as determined by Bessel on the 
one hand, and on the other by the assistants at the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich.” Shame on the 
ignorant calumniator who wantonly throws about 
these insinuations;—inserting them in papers that 
purport to treat of matters with which they have no 
connexion, and that present no peculiar fitness for 
their publication, except the assumed sanction of the 
legislative assembly which carries them into the 
world! And how much of the shame, Sir, ought 
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to attach to the senator who lends to these malevo- 
lent essays the power which he has himself borrowed 
from the House of Commons ? 

The order of Sir James South's remarks permits 
me now to advert to the accuracy of the determina- 
tion of the zenith points of circles. 

Sir James has discovered that “22 pairs of obser- 
vations (direct and by reflexion) are not enough.” 
Let me request you to whisper in Sir James's ear, 
that 2,200 pairsare not enough for theoretical accuracy. 
As long as individual observations are liable to error, 
so long will all combinations of observations, in what- 
ever number, be liable to error. The question isa 
question of degree only. I will endeavour to give 
some results that will enable you to judge of this 
degree. 

I will suppose (what I believe to be perfectly true) 
that observations by reflexion are as good as o 
vations by direct vision, And, to fix our ideas, I will 
suppose that the probable error of any observation 
is 1’. 

Then, if the observation of a star be combined 
with a zenith point determined by one star, the pro- 
bable error of the result is 1°23. If the zenith 
point is determined by two stars, the probable error 
of the result for a star is 1°12. If three stars are 
used, it is 1°08. If six,as allowed by me, it is 1°04, 
If twenty-two, as rejected by Sir J. South, it is 1°01. 
If 2,200, it is 1°-0001. 

Now, if Sir James South really does continue to 
think that it is worth while to increase the number of 
reflexion-observations from 6 to 22, in order to 
diminish the probable error of a result from 1°04 to 
101, I know no means of inducing him to change 
his opinion. It is proper to remark, that the small 
part depending on the reflexion-observations is not 
of the nature of a constant error;—the zenith point 
being determined independently every night or every 
two nights. 

It is also proper to remark, that a smaller number 
of reflexion-observations is required now than was 
necessary when two circles were used. A trifling 
computation shows, that the probable error of zenith 
point depending on six pairs with one circle is no 
more than that depending on twelve pairs with two 
circles combined with twelve other pairs of compari- 
son-observations. 

But, perhaps, Sir, you may desire to know what is 
the opinion of competent judges upon the results 
which the Observatory, under the system despised 
by Sir James South, really does produce. I have 
given Bessel’s opinion on the declinations of Procyon; 
the only opinion besides this which has met my eye 
is one by Encke, in the Astronomische Nachrichtes, 
No. 550. The subject of the paper is a very im- 
portant one—the latitude of the new Observatory of 
Berlin, This was determined (among other ways) 
by the use of the transit instrument in the prime 
vertical; a method which requires the catalogued 
places of stars, but which is considered by the Ger- 
man astronomers as giving a more accurate deter- 
mination of the difference of declination than any 
other metliod. The observations were made on the 
two stars, @ Ursie Majoris and 8 Draconis: the abso- 
lute declinations were taken from Encke’s Catalogue, 
from Argelander’s, and from the Greenwich Catalogue 
of 1,439 stars. The remark of Encke is—* The 
agreement of the Greenwich differences of declina- 
tion with those here observed is far more satisfactory 
than with the two other determinations; for the dis- 
cordance with the Greenwich differences is only 
04, while the discordance with both the othey de- 
terminations [Encke’s and Argelander’s] amounts to 
1’."—I think, Sir, that the Greenwich Observatory 
may yet hold up her head, without adopting Sir 
James South’s suggestions. 

And now, Sir, permit me to ask you if it is not a 
disgraceful thing that the director of a government 
institution should be compelled to resort to this step, 
todefend himself ?—and if this shameful necessity has 
not been induced entirely by your sanction to the 
utterance of calumnious insinuations, under parlia- 
mentary authority ? If Sir James South had made 
his remarks in his official place at the Board of 
Visitors of the Royal Observatory, he would have 
received such instruction and explanation as would 
have prevented further mischief. If he had brought 
them before any scientific society, they would pro- 
bably have been laughed out,—and there their evil 
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would have terminated. But he prefers to bring 
them under your protection, which was meant for a 
different purpose ;—and you give this protection with- 
out examining what it is which you thus protect. In 
your honour in private transactions I have the most 
perfect confidence. I am certain that, if your 
sanction were requested for the circulation of a paper 
apparently affecting private interests, you would give 
it cautiously. Ought not the same caution to be 
used when you give that sanction in the solemn 
character of senator? And ought not that caution 
to be even increased when the public station of the 
person attacked gives ruinous force to these public 
attacks; at the same time, that it legally or morally 
denies him the recourse to action for libel which a 
private person might urge? As regards the injury 
which it could do to me, I could very well pass over 
this particular attack; but it is not the first which 
has been produced in the same manner: and I am 
unwilling any longer to restrain my protest against 
the principle involved in it.— With very great private 
respect, I remain, Sir, your obedient and faithful 
servant, G. B. Arry. 





AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY. 
Bath, July 20. 

Tue review, inthe Atheneum of June 27, of Capt. 
Stokes’s Discoveries in Australia, and the editorial 
note on Capt. Sturt’s Australian Expedition, point 
out with precision the true direction in which alone 
exploration can be prosecuted, with hope of success 
in resolving the obscure points relating to the geo- 
graphy of the interior of New Holland. 

It is to be hoped that those suggestions will not be 
permitted to fall to the ground. How could the 
Council of the Geographical Society be better em- 
ployed than in promoting, with or without the assist- 
ance of Government, an expedition, which, ascend- 
ing the Albert River to the highest navigable point, 
and there making a temporary station, should detach 
a smaller party to the S. or S.E. as might be found 
practicable, with a view to explore the nature of the 
comparatively small tract of country intervening be- 
tween the extreme points reached by Captains Stokes 
and Sturt respectively. 

I would propose that the scientific conductors of 
such an expedition, being appointed in this country, 
should proceed by Egypt to an Indian port, with 
the means and authority for there chartering a vessel 
of moderate tonnage and small draught of water, for 
the ascent of the Albert. 

I beg to differ on one point from the suggestions 
contained in the review,—viz., as regards the employ- 
ment of camels. However suitable they might be 
for an expedition from the south, they appear to me 
unnecessary and unadvisable in any attempt from the 
north,—which is, in all respects, the most promising 
point. 

There, Captain Stokes found both grass and water, 
with a level country: so that it would appear that 
the face of the land is such as would neither require 
nor justify the use of those animals; and they might 
prove a source of trouble and embarrassment instead 
of advantage. 

Inthe manner which I have suggested, I believe that 
much might be done in a comparatively short time 
and at moderate expense: while, in case of success, 
complete or partial, similar experiments might be 
repeated from the western and eastern sides of the 
continent ;—assuming, what I believe to be the case, 
that all attempts from the S. and S.E. are likely to 
be fruitless. 

However such points may be decided, there can 
be no hesitation in asserting that it is not creditable 
to the character of the nation, either in point of 
science or policy, to leave important geographical 
problems unsolved, without making any attempt to 
overcome difficulties less than those which our polar 
navigators have set at defiance. 

H. J. Witmorrt, R.N. 


Since the above letter reached us, the Indian 
Mail has brought to the Royal Geographical Society, 
from Singapore, intelligence of great interest respect- 
img the fate of Dr. Leichardt and his party—for 
whom the most serious apprehensions had been enter- 
tained. It is gratifying to announce that the enter- 
prising travellers have, with one sad exception, 
arrived safely at Port Essington,—aftersixteen months 
journeying in the desert, amid privations and difficul- 





ties of the most trying kind—Our readers will 
remember that Dr. Leichardt, accompanied by Mr. 
Gilbert, a naturalist, and six others, started from 
Moreton Bay, in October, 1844, to penetrate to Port 
Essington ; in order, if possible, to open a direct 
route to Sydney, right across the country. In the 
spring of 1845, various reports arrived at Moreton 
Bay of the party having been cut off by the natives. 
To ascertain the truth, an expedition was sent out in 
August last, under the command of Mr. Pemberton 
Hodgson ; which traced the party for a distance of 
four hundred miles, far beyond the place of their 
supposed massacre—but was ultimately compelled to 
return, with a hope only of the probable safety of the | 
adventurous explorers, who have at length brought | 
their journey to a successful termination. Dr. 
Leichardt found it impossible to penetrate into the | 
interior in a direct course, on account of high table- | 
land and the absence of water ; and this circumstance | 
compelled him to keep within six or seven degrees | 
of the coast. Their six months’ provisions being 
exhausted, the only resource of the party was the 
horses and stock bullocks,—and with these the strictest 
economy was necessary. One was killed as provision 
for a month—sometimes a horse, at others a bullock. 
For six months prior to reaching Port Essington, the | 
party were reduced to }1b.of meat perday—frequently | 
putrescent,—unaccompanied with salt, bread, or any 
kind of vegetable. In the neighbourhood of the | 
Gulf of Carpentaria, Mr. Gilbert, the naturalist, and 
Mr. Calvert, having been separated from the main 
body, went to sleep on the ground without keeping 
watch. They were surprised by the natives; and 
Mr. Gilbert was first speared, and then his brains 
were dashed out witha club. Mr. Calvert, although 
speared through both legs, managed to rejoin his 
party. The travellers at length reached Port Essing- 
ton, on the 2nd of December, 1845; and, after a 
six weeks’ sojurn to recruit, they sailed for Sydney, 
in the Heroine. 








ARCH.ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
York, Thursday, 23rd of July. 

Tue annual meeting of the Archzological Insti- 
tute commenced on Tuesday last, in this city. The 
Society was established in the year 1843: held its 
first general meeting at Canterbury—its second at 
Winchester—and comes now, appropriately, for its 
third, to the Eboracum of the Romans and great 
cathedral city of the north. A society like this 
can scarcely err in the selection of a particular 
locality for the scene of its anniversary meeting. 
England abounds in objects of antiquarian interest ; 
and York and its neighbourhood have much to 
invite and detain the student who loves to illus- 
trate and revive the past. The antiquary who 
confines his labours to Roman remains in Britain, 
finds in York and its vicinity (at Aldborough espe- 
cially) ample range for his especial research, 
without creating imaginary roads, or indulging his 
fancy in visionary cities and questionable encamp- 
ments. The historian sees before him a city rich 
in its associations,—with walls and towers and 
gates made memorable on many historical occa- 
sions. The architect has a rich field for investiga- 
tion in the proportions and details of its noble 
Minster,—a study in itself; without the additional 





attractions of Beverley and Fountains, Rievaulx 
and Byland, and the lesser localities in the imme- 
diate environs of the town. The selection was, | 
therefore, in all respects, a wise one,—nobly re- 
sponded to, we are glad to find, by the authorities 
of the place. Meetings of this kind deserve to 
succeed. They extend information ;—their mem- 
bers teach and are taught. The local antiquary | 
finds friends from distant places to sympathize 
with him in his pursuits. Ideas are exchanged, 
information is obtained, and industry is awakened. 
The labourer learns, from such, to preserve the 
vessel or the coin, which chance has turned up 
with the earth upon his spade; and churchwardens 
at least to hesitate before they begin to “ beautify 
and repair.’”’ Much is doing, and much remains 
to be done: but the discussion of the last is hardly 
our province at present. The Institute is, as yet, 
only feeling its way,—has honorary secretaries, and 
honorary committees,—and funds hardly sufficient, 





so far, for all the purposes for which j 
blished. 

The General Meeting was held in the Festival 
Concert Room, on Tuesday at one o'clock. 4 
the members present, we observed the Marquis of 
Northampton, Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount 
the Dean of York, the Dean of Westminster the 
Dean of Ely, the Dean of Hereford, Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, Archdeacon Churton, Dr. Plum tre 
the Rev. William Vernon Harcourt, Sir Richari 
Westmacott, Sir John Boileau, Sir William Lawson 
M.P., the Lord Mayor of York, the Recorder of 
York, Sir Joseph Guest, Sir Roderic Impey Mur. 
chison, Prof. Phillips, Prof. Willis, Rey, J 
Hunter, Rev. J. L. Petit, Rev. Charles H. Harts. 
horne, Mr. Hawkins, of the British Museum Mr. 
Shaw (so well known by his illuminated books), 
Mr. J. G. Nichols, &c. ; 

The Maxauts or NorTHamptoy, the President 
of the Institute for the past year, observed, that the 
very pleasing duty had devolved upon him of 
placing Earl Fitzwilliam in the chair on this occa. 
sion. We had come, he was glad to think, to a 
county rich beyond example in noble memorials of 
the past—entire and in ruins. His noble friend 
had always felt an interest in Archeology; and was 
proud, he was glad to think, to preside on this 
occasion. Had socicties of this kind existed before, 
St. Mary’s might have rivalled Rievaulx and Foun. 
tains. There was much for them to see. Since he 
had come here, he had seen a ruin which he had 
never seen before—and a very remarkable one it 
was. He alluded to that part of St. Leonard's 
Hospital recently laid open. It was formerly a 
wine cellar,—seldom seen by any other person than 
the owner of the wine, and of greater celebrity for 
the splendour of its cobwebs than of its archi- 
tecture. He was glad to think that it was not 
again to be enclosed, but to form a part of the 
grounds belonging to the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. Before sitting down, he must express his 
regret at the absence of their friend Mr. Way,— 
and at the loss which the Institute had recently 
sustained in the death of Mr. Gally Knight. He 
was glad, however, to see the Lord Mayor of York 
present on this occasion—the only Lord Mayor of 
a city in England, he must observe; for it was not 
very generally known that the Lord Mayor of 
London, as he is called by courtesy, was only, in 
fact, Lord Mayor of Finsbury. He was glad, he 
would repeat, to see the Lord Mayor of York pre- 
sent on this occasion, and to observe the interest 
taken by him in the advancement of Archeology. 
The Lord Mayor of London had recently shown a 
particular regard for Science and Literature, and he 
was pleased to find the Lord Mayor of York doing 
as much for Archeology. They deserved to be 
patterns in this respect, not only to Lord Mayors, 
but to mayors, also. 

The Marquis of Northampton then resigned the 
chair to Eant Frrzwititam :—who addressed the 
Meeting at some length, and with great good sense 
and good feeling. He observed how much pleasure 
he felt at seeing the members of the Institute pre- 
sent on this occasion, and what gratification it gave 
him to be enabled to preside over a meeting of this 
description—composed of members who divided 
their time, for a week at least, so agreeably between 
recreation and instruction. The study of Archeo- 
logy was now looked upon as something more than 
mere grubbing in the dark—the industry and 
learning of the present generation had formed it 
into akind of science. The illustration of the past 
was indeed a delightful and a necessary pursuit 
Monuments themselves require memorials at the 
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| last; and he knew of no body better calculated to 


preserve and illustrate the noble memorials of our 
country than the Institute he had now the honourto 
address. He could enlarge on such a subject—but 
they had much to do and much to see; and he 
knew that their time was valuable. 

The Dean or Hererorp (Dr. Merryweather) 
moved a vote of thanks to the Marquis of North- 
ampton for his conduct in the chair during the past 
year. The Hon. Mr. Stapleton seconded it,—and 
the proposition was carried with great acclamation. 

The Maravis or Norraampron return 
thanks ; andexpressed the great gratification whieh 
he had felt in the office of President. He 
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nce he was a mere boy. The office 
had been to him a labour of love. True, it was 
ized up with one or two unpleasantnesses: he 
wahess drawn into controversy—a course uncon- 
+] to his nature; but that was over,—and if he 
had ever used stronger language than the occasion 
would seem to justify, he was indeed sorry. But 
his position was peculiar; and his, on this occasion, 
at Jeast was defensive and not offensive pride. 
The Dean or Westminster (Dr. Buckland) 
ed a vote of thanks to the Vice Presidents, 
Council and Officers of the Institute; and enlarged 
on the great advantages to be derived from the 
establishment of an Institute of this description. 
Much had been effected in France by the labours 
of the Architectural Society of Normandy; and a 
kindred institution in this country was at least not 
established too soon. He need not remind them of 
the advantages to be expected from the formation 
of an Architectural Section in the Institute—in 
amending largely the future architectural produc- 
tims of this country—in the restoration of old 
churches and the construction of new. Another 
benefit derived from the establishment of the Insti- 
tute was, that great attention was now being paid 
tothe stone used in the construction of buildings. 
We were pursuing our inquiries through the whole 
length and breadth of the land. No one who ever 
saw Coventry but found occasion to regret that the 
beautiful gothic edifices of that city were built of 
the perishable red sandstone of the neighbourhood. 
It was the same at Whitby, and the same at Ches- 
te. But this would not occur again. Caen stone 
was to be purchased in London at 1s. 6d. a foot; 
—and he had been recently informed by Mr. 
George Stephenson, the engineer, that there was 
every prospect of being able to sell stone from 
the quarries about Chatsworth at Is. a foot— 
whereas we were paying in London 2s. a foot for 
Bath stone at the present moment. The architec- 
ture of all countries depends upon its stone; and 
he was glad to think the new Houses of Par- 
lament were being constructed of hard and en- 
during material. He had seen stones from Poestum 
bearing the marks of the chisel—as sharp as if 
they had been made but yesterday,—and he was 
inclined to think harder than they were when they 
were first cut. 

Dr. Prumrre (Master of University College, 

Oxford) seconded the resolution. He was glad to 
be present on this occasion. Whatever tends to 
make our country a greater object of interest, or 
to promote a local feeling for local antiquities, de- 
seves to be encouraged. The county we were 
wv in has not only the best buildings of our 
nedieval architecture, but the taste and spirit to 
appreciate and preserve what it possesses. He 
tmsted that the same spirit would be extended 
tothe preservation of some of the smaller, but very 
interesting, buildings in the city. 
_ Mr. Hawkuys returned thanks :—and the Meet- 
igadjourned, to inspect the Minster, the recent 
«cavations near the old Multangular Tower, and 
the curiosities collected by the Council in a tem- 
porary museum in St. Peter’s School, in the 
Minster Yard. 

The Museum of the Institute is divided into 
wreral heads :—Early British Antiquities, Roman 
Antiquities, Saxon Antiquities, Early Limoges 
Eumels, Later Limoges Enamels, Ecclesiastical 
Vesels, Ecclesiastical Vestments, Articles of Per- 
‘tal Omament, and a very interesting collection 
talled ‘Cromwelliana.’, Among the more important 
iticles may be enumerated two very curious trays 
Saxon ornaments in silver, found in Cuerdale, in 

casire—one especially interesting, being an 
tmlet of stocking-stitch pattern, intricately neat 

udbeautiful. Sir Richard Westmacott exhibits a 
enesof ivory reliefs from a casket of the fourteenth 
‘atury,—with some of the figures extremely grace- 

conception and delicate in execution. Some 

(Mr. Hailstone’s late enamels are very beautiful 
“wd some of Mr. Way’s earlier examples, in 

the copper is incised and the cavities are 
wd with a vitreous paste, extremely curious and 

Uteresting. But the great feature is the ‘ Crom- 
} ’—the property of F. H. Fawkes, Esq., of 

taley Hall, near Otley. The first lot (to adopt 





the divisions of an auctioneer) is Oliver Cromwell's 
own sword—(‘the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,’ ) double-edged, with a single guard—thin, 
from frequent use, and with the name of Andrea 
Ferrara on either side nearly obliterated—part of 
the name Andrea alone remaining. — Lot 2. is 
Oliver Cromwell’s hat—a Quaker’s drab, with a 
six-inch brim—a fit companion to Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s hat, sold at Strawberry Hill.—No. 3. is Oliver 
Cromwell’s watch—a small repeater, with the name 
of the maker ‘ Jaques Cartier’ upon it. The outer 
case is of leather, studded with silver.—Lot No. 4. 
is the sword of Sir Thomas Fairfax—a broadsword, 
basket-hilted, bearing the maker’s name—‘ Andrea 
Ferrara,’ and the marks a globe and a sceptre. The 
hilt is richly ornamented with silver, and the blade 
broad, asif it had beenbut seldom ground.—Lot No. 
5. is the sword of General Lambert, with the date 
1648 and the figure of a running dog upon the blade. 
It is serrated at the back,—and the pommel is of 
brass gilt, wrought into the form of a lion.—Lot 
No. 6. is the original matrix of the seal prepared, 
by the Commonwealth, for the approval of ministers 
“ordered to travel through England to preach.” 
In the centre is a book displayed, with the title 
“the Word of God,’’—around are palm branches, and 
the motto on the margin is ‘‘ The Seale forthe Ap- 
probation of Ministers.” This is perhaps the work 
of Rawlins—it is hardly delicate enough for the 
work of Simon. 

Tuesday’s proceedings closed with an entertain- 
ment at the Mansion House, given by the Lord 
Mayor;—who enters with great cordiality into all 
the proceedings of the meeting. His Lordship ex- 
hibited his swords and seals of office—and the 
curiosities (unfortunately few in number) belonging 
to the corporation. A pearl cup may be men- 
tioned, set with twelve brilliants and twelve onyx 
stones, and a white coflee-pot of china of unusual 
occurrence, 

The Sections commenced their meetings on 
Wednesday—the Architectural Section in the Fes- 
tival Concert Room (Prof. Willis in the chair),— 
the Historical Section in the Hospitium of St. 
Mary’s Abbey,—and the Medieval Section in the 
Savings Bank, in St. Helen’s Square. 

Architectural Section —Mr. Petit read a paper, 
by Mr. Cuartes Winston, ‘ On the Painted Glass 
in the Cathedral and Churches of York.’—* Few 
cities can boast of more extensive and important 
remains of painted glass than York. The examples 
extend over a period of nearly four centuries; 
but it is the almost unbroken series of glass paint- 
ings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which 
renders this collection so interesting to the student. 
The greater portions of these specimens are in the 
Minster; and their value, as evidences of the state 
of the art at different periods, has been enhanced 
by Mr. Browne’s laborious investigation of a vast 
mass of original documents relating to the building 
and adorning of the cathedral,—which has enabled 
him to assign dates to most of the windows with 
remarkable precision. It is not my intention to 
enter into any detailed statement concerning these 
windows; but simply to point out, as nearly as I 
can, the order in which they should be examined— 


leaving it to the student to ascertain the difference | 


of style, and referring him for particular dates 
to Mr. Browne’s History of the Cathedral. The 
earliest painted glass in this city—and indeed 
the earliest specimen that I am acquainted 
with in England—is a portion of a Jesse in the 
second window from the west on the north side 
of the clerestory of the nave of the cathedral. It 
forms the upper subject in the westernmost lower 
light of this window. The date of the glass is 
about 1200; it is therefore much earlier than any 
of the early English glass at Canterbury Cathedral, 
—to which] do notthinka date can be assigned much 
earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century. 
A coloured engraving of this very curious example 
is given in plate 123 of Mr. Browne's History. 
Much early English glass, varying in date from 
the beginning to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has been employed to fill the wheel of tracery 
in the head of the last-mentioned window, as well 
as the wheels in the tracery of the five next cleres- 
tory windows. The upper tier of subjects in the 
lower lights of the fifth and seventh windows, count- 





ing from the west on the north side of this cleres- 
tory, are also early English. An early English 
subject is inserted in one of the lower lights of the 
sixth clerestory window, counting from the west. The 
wheels in the tracery of all but three of the cleres~ 
tory windows on the south side of the nave are 
likewise filled with early English glass; and early 
English glass paintings are also to be found amongst. 
the subjects in their lower lights. Coloured en- 
gravings of some of this glass are given by Mr. 
Browne. One plate, of great value to the antiquary,. 
represents a series of borders, from the commence- 
ment to the middle of the thirteenth century.—The 
next glass in order of date is that in the Five Sisters, 
—which beautiful pattern windows are of the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe, that the glazing of the five lancet 
windows above the Five Sisters is modern. Some 
glass of the same character and date as that in the 
Five Sisters has been inserted in the tracery of the 
second window from the door in the vestibule lead- 
ing to the Chapter House. Of the same character 
are the remains of a very nice early English window, 
of the latter half of the thirteenth contury, inserted 

in two decorated windows on the north side of the 
church of St. Denis, or Dionis, in Walmgate, in this 
city.—The next glass in order of date is that in the 
Chapter House and the vestibule leading into it. 
This is all of the time of Edward II., and is an 
extremely beautiful specimen of early decorated 
work. One window of the Chapter House, that 
opposite the entrance, is a restoration by Messrs. 
Barnett & Sons, of York. It has been caretully exe- 
cuted; and, if it does not produce so satisfactory an 
effect us the original windows, this arises not from 
the fault of the artist, but from the impossibility of 
procuring, at the present day, a material similar in 
texture to the glass of the fourteenth century.—The 
next glass in order of date is that in the Cathedral, 
in its clerestory and aisles. This glass is all of the 
time of Edward III. The contract for glazing the 
great west window is dated 1330,—and none of the 
glass is probably later than 1350. The generab 
arrangement and execution of the designs through- 
out this part of the building are well worthy of 
notice, as evincing the attention paid by our anees- 
tors to general effects in these matters. The west 
windows of the nave and aisles, of which distant 
views may be obtained, have their lower lights filled 
with large figures and canopies; while the windows. 
of the aisles, with but one exception, are adorned 
with paintings of a more complicated character, and 
better calculated for a closer inspection. Much of 
the plain geometrical glazing in the clerestory 

windows is original; and, like that in a similar 
position in Cologne Cathedral, affords a proof that 
the ancient glass painters did not consider them- 
selves bound to finish patterns destined to occupy a 
distant position as highly as those placed nearer the 
eye. Some decorated glass, of the same character and 
date as that in the nave, has been placed in the first 
window from the west of the south aisle of the choir. 

The second and third clerestory windows from the 
east on the south side of the choir contain similar 
glass; which, as I conjecture, has been removed 

thither from one or other of the two flank side 

windows of the north and south aisles of the nave. 
Many of the churches in the city possess good de- 
corated glass in their windows. I may mention, in 
particular, the east window of the north aisle of 
All Saints’, North-street, and the westernmost win- 
dow of the north aisle of St. Martin’s cum Gregory. 

There are also the remains of a decorated Jesse in 

St. Dene’s, or St. Dione’s, Church,—and some very 
perfect decorated designs in the first and second 

windows from the east on the north side of that 

building. The earliest perpendicular glass in the 
cathedral is contained in the third window from 

the east in the south aisle of the choir—in the third 

and fourth windows from the east in the north 

clerestory of the choir, and in the fourth clerestory 

window from the east on the opposite side of the 

choir. These windows are of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. There is also an early per- 

pendicular Jesse in the third window from the west 
in the south aisle of the choir. The date of the 

east window of the choir is well known—a contract 

for glazing it in three years was made in 1404. 

This window is one of the best executed that I have 
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ever seen—the beauty of the figures, however, can- 


net be fully appreciated without inspecting them 
closely from the gallery near the window. The 
other windows of the choir aisles, eastward of the 
small eastern transepts, as well as the glass in the 
lancet windows on the east side of the great western 
transepts, appear to be likewise of the time of 
Henry IY. All the rest of the glass in the choir 
is of the reign of Henry V. and Henry VI.—the 
greater portion belonging to the latter reign. The 
chief peculiarity that I have observed in these 
windows is, that the white glass which enters so 
largely into their composition is, generally speak- 
ing, less green in tint than usual. Mr. Browne 
has informed me, that it clearly appears from the 
Fabric Rolls, that the white glass is of English 
manufacture,—which circumstance may serve to 
account for its whiteness. There is some very good 
glass of the time of Henry VI., in the east and 
other windows of All Saints’ Church, in North- 
street; the east window has not been improved by 
the modern restorations which appear to have been 
made in ignorance of the fundamental principles 
of the perpendicular style of glass painting. St. 
Martin’s Church, Coney-street, contains much 
painted glass of the time of Henry VI.—of good 
character, and valuable as affording an example of 
a general arrangement of designs throughout an 
entire building. Some glass of the reign of Henry 
VII. has been inserted in the four upper south 
windows of the great west transept of the cathedral. 
The heads of some, if not of all, of the figures are 
restorations. A very beautiful cinque-cento glass- 
painting, of the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
has been inserted in the window next the east of 
the south aisle of the choir. It was presented to 
the cathedral by Lord Carlisle in 1804, and was 
brought from a church at Rouen. The design is 
evidently taken from a painting of Baroccio, (who 
died in 1612, aged 84); but the colouring and 
execution have been varied to suit the nature of 
the material employed. I infer from the column- 
like arrangement of the groups, as well as the 
actual division lines of the glass, that this work 
was originally painted for a four-light window ; 
and I may be permitted to observe, that it affords 
a proof that it is not impossible to unite the draw- 
‘ing and colouring of an advanced period of Art to 
the true practice of glass-painting. In the win- 
dows by Peckitt, at the south end of the great 
west transept, the principles of painting upon 
glass and painting upon canvas are confounded 
together: in attempting to imitate the depth of an 
oil-painting by shadows alone, he has simply pro- 
duced opacity,—than which no greater fault can be 
committed in glass painting. 1 cannot conclude 
ithese remarks without expressing a hope, that before 
this meeting separates, some measures will be taken 
for cataloguing all the painted and stained glass in 
the Cathedral and churches of this city. A correct 
and properly detailed account of the glass in the 
Cathedral = oe would be a most valuable addition 
to-our Archzological publications. Many of the 
windows in the Cathedral are histories in them- 
selves,—and contain information which can hardly 
be collected elsewhere. The French antiquaries 
have already made correct catalogues of the glass 
in many of their principal buildings, and why 
should not their example be imitated in England ?” 

Mr. Winston’s paperconcluded—Earl Fitzwilliam 
took the chair :—and Professor WIL.Is proceeded 
to deliver his promised Lecture on the Cathedral 
to a crowded audience.—It was not his intention, 
he said, to attempt any original views. The 
minute details of the history of the Minster were 
well known. Mr. Browne had gone into them with 
great exactness, and he (Professor Willis) had 
no new records to produce. He should, therefore, 
content himself with making a general acknow- 
ledgment to Mr. Browne’s elaborate work,—and 
proceed to illustrate the existing edifice by slight 
Teferences to preceding buildings, and to the 
authorities referred to by Mr. Browne. A wooden 
church was erected on the site of the present 
Minster, in the year 627. This was repaired— 

erhaps re-built—in 669, and consumed by fire in 
741. No traces remained. A second cathedral was 


erected by Archbishop Egbert, a Saxon archbishop; 
and a third cathedral by Archbishop Thomas, the 





earliest church of which any remains exist. It 
was the practice of the Norman archbishops and 
bishops to obliterate the work of the Saxons, as too 
mean and insignificant,—and to erect (they were 
excellent architects) structures of their own more 
in accordance with the pomp and grandeur of their 
notions. The only Saxon bishop who was allowed 
to retain his see subsequent to the Conquest was 
Wolstan, Bishop of Worcester. Wolstan caught 
the prevailing spirit of his Norman brethren; 
he pulled down the simple Norman cathedral 
of his Saxon see, and erected a Norman struc- 
ture on a complicated plan. He mentioned this, 
to show that the feeling was universal. The 
church of Archbishop Thomas was destroyed by 
fire in the year 1154; and Archbishop Rogers, 
who then held the see, proceeded at once to rebuild 
the Cathedral. He commenced with the choir,—and, 
as was then the custom, on a larger plan and in a 
different style of architecture. No traces of the 
Saxon church remained, or of the churches of 
Archbishop Thomas and Archbishop Rogers, except 
in the crypt. Here it was, then, that we must go, 
to see what the churches of the two Norman arch- 
bishops were like. And here, he would remark that 
the Cathedral at Canterbury and the Cathedral at 
York severally served to illustrate one another. 
Lanfranc, the first Norman archbishop of Can- 
terbury, rebuilt the cathedral of his see—as Arch- 
bishop Thomas, the first Norman archbishop of 
York, rebuilt the cathedral of his; and Archbishop 
Anselm enlarged the plan of Lanfranc—as Arch- 
bishop Roger enlarged the plan of Archbishop 
Thomas. Now it was evident to any one who 
would visit the erypt with a careful eye (and by the 
liberality of the Dean and Chapter the crypt had 
been lighted with gas, for the full convenience of in- 
vestigation,) that there were traces in the crypt of 
two distinct churches—Norman churches he would 
call them—one the church of Archbishop Thomas 
and the other the church of Archbishop Roger. Mr. 
Browne contended, he was well aware, that one, at 
least, of the churches was Saxon; but he saw no 
reason to join with him in thinking so. Of the two 
sets of Norman columns in the crypt—the decora- 
tions of one were hewn with the rough vigour of an 
axe, the ornaments of the other with the fine 
nicety of the chisel. The church which Roger 
built had side aisles with towers—an apse, in all pro- 
bability, at the east end—and three apses at the east 
end of each of the transepts. Now, if he were 
asked, why he stated this with so much confidence, 
he would answer, from a careful examination of the 
existing building and a careful comparison with 
the cathedrals. There were no side aisles to these 
transepts,—and transepts with side aisles never 
had apses. Roger's church, according to the usual 
restlessness of medizval architects, was found too 
small; and Archbishop Walter Gray began to rebuild 
the transepts in the Early English style of Archi- 
tecture,—the style which prevailed when the Arch- 
bishop lived. The south transept (the earliest part of 
the existing superstructure,) was built about 1220; 
and the north transept, and the tomb of Archbishop 
Gray in the south transept, were built about 1260. 
These are very beautiful specimens of Early English; 
and valuable, moreover, from being dated examples, 
by which we are enabled to assign undated churches 
to a particular reign when we know a certain style 
with certain decorations prevailed among us. The 
transepts finished, the nave of Archbishop Roger 
was next attacked ;—and in the year 1291, the pre- 
sent nave was commenced, in the prevailing style of 
the period—distinguished as the Decorated. Here 
we have another excellent dated example; and here 
he would wish to direct the attention of his hearers 
toa very peculiar feature in the formation ef a part 
of the present transepts. When the nave and choir 
were rebuilt, the Early English transepts of Arch- 
bishop Gray interfered considerably with the har- 
mony and beauty of the new enlargements. Re- 
course was, therefore, had to a piece of skilful engi- 
neering—common enough in the present day, but 
certainly unusual when the nave of the present Min- 


ster was built. What they did was this :—they | 


shored up the walls—removed a pier arch on either 
side, and built decorated arches on Early English 
bases. His description perhaps was not very clear; 


first Norman archbishop after the Conquest,—the | but his diagrams would show it,—and 
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ing itself, it was very evident. Trace th he build 


which is all Early English; and then, 
down to the pier arches: and you will 
difference in a moment—with this 
cumstance, that the alteration was atte : 
danger. The new decorated arches eee 
inwards ; and the architects who enlarged the = 
were compelled to build up an arch on either side 
to support the triforiums which they had left 
remaining.—He did not know that he had anythi 
else to observe: and the minor details and differ. 
ences would, perhaps, be best explained jn the 
Cathedral itself; where, when the Section should 
be over, he would, with the permission of hig 
hearers, attend to illustrate what he had a 
he feared, only indicated—and that, moreover, im. 
perfectly. : 
When the applause which attended Prof, Willis's 
lecture had ceased,—Dr. Browne, the historian 
of the Minster, proceeded to reply to certain por. 
tions of it. He differed entirely, he said, on the sub. 
ject of the crypt, from the gentleman who had just 
addressed them. He was of opinion that part of 
the crypt was Saxon,—and that the columns as. 
signed by the Professor to Archbishop Thomas were 
really of Saxon workmanship. The Saxon writers 
described the church in language totally untrue, 
if Prof. Willis’s description of a Saxon church were 
received as applicable to the church taken down by 
Archbishop Thomas. Then, on the subject of the 
apse at the east end of the choir, he had to observe, 
that, when the excavations were made in the ¢ : 
not a single stone was to be discovered that could 
indicate the least trace of such a structure. 


Prof. WILLIs, in reply, observed that the Saxon 
church was, no doubt, an extraordinary effort for 
the age in question; but no argument could be 
drawn from extravagant descriptions. Our Saxon 
forefathers had no better idea of a beautiful build- 
ing than what a Saxon church could supply,—and, 
moreover, invariably praise their own works as the 
best which they had seen. With regard to the 
apse at the east end, he had to observe, that the 
eastern ends of Norman churches generally termi- 
nated in apses. Some, it is true, were square ended, 
—but the general termination was known to have 
been an apse. He could distinctly trace the spring- 
ing of a Norman apse in the east wall of the south 
transept ; and this certainly seemed to countenance 
an apse at the east end of the choir. 

The Section then adjourned ;—and the members 
of the Institute and their friends followed Prof. 
Willis to the Cathedral. The awkward relation 
between the three compartments of the triforium in 
the transepts, and the shore pier arches below, was 
the subject of universal remark; and all that the 
Professor said was listened to with the utmost 
attention. Prof. Willis has the art of popularizing 
his subject; and, thoroughly master of what he has 
to say, pleases at the same time every description 
of listener. The Minster, however beautiful in 
itself, is not so fine a subject for a lecture as Can- 
terbury or Winchester. We miss Gervase and 
William of Wykeham—and the Professor appeared 
to miss them too. 

In the evening, the Dean entertained the Meeting 
at the Deanery; throwing open the Chapter Library 
to their inspection—a rich collection, in an interest 
ing room ;—the Chapel, formerly, of the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace—an Early English building, with 
a remarkable east window of five lancet lights, not 


¢ triforium,— 
Carry the eye 
Perceive the 
Curious ¢jr. 





| unlike the window at Skelton, and the Five Sisters 
| in the north transept of the Cathedral. 

There is a public dinner in the De Grey rooms 
| this evening,—Earl Fitzwilliam, as President of 
| the Meeting, taking the chair—On Friday, we go 
| to Aldborough, Ripon and Fountains Abbey; aud 
on Saturday, to Rievaulx, Helmsley and Byland. 
Mr. Lawson entertains the members, on Friday, at 
Aldborough; and Lord Feversham, on Saturday, 
at Duncombe Park.—The meeting is more 
numerously attended than those at Canterbury and 
Winchester; and York, with her assizes in addition, 
is all gaiety and life. 
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es 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

readers are aware that a sum of 30,0007. has 
ted for the erection of a building to contain 
the Museum of Economic Geology, the Mining Re- 
rd Office, and offices for the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain; and that a site for the same was pur- 
chased more than six months ago. Many of them— 
ho have had less experience of the slowness with 
wich public bodies move than ourselves, and have, 
¥ doubt, assumed that a work of so much importance 
was rapidly progressing—will be surprised to learn 
fhat that site is yet vacant, save for the rubbish by 
which it is incumbered. As the matter is one of 
uch importance, and a hint from without is of 
, t efficacy in communicating motion to inert bodies, 
ye are tempted to borrow some particulars which 
have been furnished to a morning paper by a corre- 
spondent,—and which put the case in a strong light. 
The Museum of Economic Geology and the Mining 
Record Office, now occupy Nos. 5 and 6, Craig’s- 
court, The Geological Survey Office is also at the 
same place ; but the constantly increasing accumu- 
lations have rendered it necessary to occupy apart- 
ments in Whitehall-yard, in Duke-street, and in the 
Deanery of Westminster. Thus, the officers and 
their assistants, pursuing inquiries which have one 
common end, are divided and impeded through 
want of convenient room, Connected with this 
establishment are Sir Henry De la Beche, Andrew 
Ramsay, Esq., Professor Oldham, Professor John 
Phillips, Professor Edward Forbes, Warrington W. 
Smyth, Esq., Dr. Hooker,—and, under them, many 
asistant geologists and others. At the Museum of 
Economic Geology are Richard Phillips, Esq., Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, and Robert Hunt, Esq. The objects 
of the Survey, now united with the Economic Mu- 
seum, are to ascertain the geological structure of our 
island by actual survey, and the mineralogical cha- 
racter of the country ;—to accumulate the largest pos- 
sble collection of specimens;—to illustrate the useful 
application of geology and all the sciences related to 
it;—to exhibit in chronological series a history of the 
metallurgic arts and of fictile manufactures ;—to col- 
lect together illustrative specimens of the mineral 
and lithological wealth of the kingdom ;—to illustrate 
the science of geology in the most comprehensive 
manner; and to exhibit models of mining machi- 
nery and of mines. Plans and sections of mines 
and statistical information are deposited in the 
Mining Record Office, and a valuable collection of 
nilway cuttings geologically coloured. An extensive 
library, relating to all the branches of science and of 
istory bearing on the objects of the establishment, 
isalso in progress of formation. In the long-talked- 
of building in Piccadilly the public are to have free 
access to all these really valuable stores. A lecture- 
room, too, is designed, in which the officers of the 
institution are to deliver lectures at stated periods, 
to which the public will be admitted at the smallest 
posible charges. Surely it is to be regretted that the 
labours of such men as appear on the list of officers 
thould be impeded by the delay of which we are com- 
Plining; and, remembering how few of the public can 
ufford to purchase either the Maps or Memoirs, it is evi- 
dently desirable that no time should be fost in giving 
that means of acquiring valuable practical informa- 
ton which would be afforded by the extension of the 
t#ablishment, and a better system of arrangement 
than is at present possible——While on this subject 
why, we may ask, might not rooms be found for 
the Geological Society under the roof of the new 
building ; enabling them to carry on their labours in 
tomexion with the officers of the government est i- 
blishment, and placing the resources of the Museum 
td Library at their disposal? Why should the go- 
Yemment, which houses the Society already, rent two 
kparatehomes for geology—exagyerating, in this case 
hon-association of things that are like (of which 
Fehave so often complained as a waste of means) 
'tto the actual separation of things that are identical ? 


An inquiry of considerable interest and great 
Mactical value is now in progress, we may men- 
ton, in connexion with this Museum of Economic 

y—in behalf of the Admiralty, in refer- 

ce to the value of coals for the use of the 
wam wavy. It is designed, not merely to ascer- 
lin, by chemical analysis, the constituents of the 
t, by an extensive series of comparative 


Our 





experiments, to determine their heating powers and 
the most economical mode of effecting their combus- 
tion. With this object in view, we find steam-boilers 
are now being erected at the Engineering College, at 
Putney ; and we have no doubt, from the well-known 
skill of Sir Henry De Ja Beche and Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, under whose direction the examination is to be 
made, that much information of great importance to 
manufacturers and engineers will be afforded,—in 
addition to the object for which the experiments have 
been instituted. 

The ceremony of opening the building lately erected 
at Abbot's Langley, in Hertfordshire, for affording a 
retreat to aged and decayed members of the book 
trade, took place, as had been previously announced, 
on Tuesday last ; and a list of subscriptions amount- 
ing to upwards of 800/. was announced on the occa- 
sion. Sir E. Lytton Bulwer Lytton was, as our readers 
know, the chairman of the day:—and on parts of 
that gentleman’s speech we shall probably take an 
opportunity of offering some remarks, that have more 
than once suggested themselves to us as necessary to 
counteract a tone very injurious, as we think, to that 
literary cause which he, and others employing it, are, 
nevertheless, no doubt, desirous to maintain. 

The Rev. C. Wordsworth, son of the late Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and nephew of the 
poet, has been appointed Warden of the new Epis- 
copal College at Perth :—and the Globe states that, 
immediately after the Rev. gentleman's nomination 
was made known to him, he sent the munificent 
donation of 5,000/. towards the funds of the institu- 
tion. 

A Government Bill has been printed to amend the 
act, 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 73,—and give effect to the 
copyright treaty recently concluded between [ler 
Majesty and the King of Prussia. The rate of duty 
is set forth in the schedule annexed to the Act. 
Books originally produced in the United Kingdom 
and republished in the country of export, are to be 
charged 2/. 10s. the ewt.,—and works not originally 
produced in the United Kingdom 15s. the ewt. 
Prints and drawings (plain or coloured), }d. each, 
—and bound or sewn 1}d. the dozen. 

From Paris, we learn that the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres has, by an all but unani- 
mous vote, elected the Marquis de la Grange to the 
chair in its body vacated by the death of M. Eyriés: 
—and in the same paragraph, we may state that the 
French Government has bestowed on three members 
of the Institute, MM. Flourens, Poinsot, and Trop- 
long, the highest social distinction in the power of 
governments to bestow—by elevating them to the 
dignity of Peers of France. 

The French Geological Society has decided that 
its extraordinary sittings for this year shall take 
place at Alais, on the 14th of September and following 
days;—the situation of that town in one of the richest 
coal districts of France, and amongst rich veins of iron 
and lead ore, having furnished the reason for the selec- 
tion.— Weshould mention, too, that M. de Mas-Latrie 
—of whose proceedings under his scientific mission 
in the East we have, from time to time, presented 
our readers with some particulars—hasreturned home, 
after visiting Syria, Balbec, Sidon, Tyre, Egypt, 
and Cyprus. He stayed some time in the last-named 
place ; and procured there a number of original do- 
cuments relative to the middle ages,—as well as 
several antique objects, which he has presented to the 
Bibliothéque du Roi. 

It was only last week that we spoke of the infec- 
tious nature of generous sentiment,—in reference to 
the self-imposed taxation by which the Hungarian 
and Bohemian nobles have taken upon themselves a 
portion of the hereditary burdens of the poor. Our 
remark has, this week, another very striking illustra- 
tion,—involving no less an example than that of a 
sovereign prince. It is the duty of journalists to 
leave no such instances unrecorded.—A letter from 
Coburg states that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
has just presented to the Assembly of the States two 
bills, one of which declares that the property of him- 
self and his family shall be no longer exempt from 
taxes and dues, but shall pay the same as other pro- 
perty. The second orders that three-fifths of the 
revenue of his private estates shall be set apart to pay 
the public debt; and that, when the debt shall be 
liquidated, one-fifth shall be for ever employed in re- 





lieving his subjects from taxes and contributions to 
that amount. 

We have seen privately a piece of mechanism, 
about to be exhibited to the public at the Egyptian 
Hall—the work of Professor Faber, of Vienna, 
and the result, as he states, of twenty-five years 
of labour and preparation. The name which he 
has given to this product of his ingenuity is the 
Euphonia; and the work, as that name implies, 
is another of those many combinations which have 
attempted, by the anatomical and physiological 
study of the structures that contribute to the 
human voice, to attain to an imitation of that 
organ as regards both sound and articulation. It 
is in vain to apply the “ Cui bono?” to a matter 
like this. It is quite true that mechanical figures, 
in heads and turbans, with their lungs in red baize 
and worked by machinery, are not in themselves 
utilities—the more particularly as their talking mae 
chinery requires the impulse of a real living and 
talking man, who might more conveniently have done 
the talking at first hand. Asan example of inductive 
and mechanical skill, however, such an exhibition as 
this is well deserving of attention; and there is no 
difficulty, besides, in imagining a number of purposes 
to which the discovery of any artificial means for 
producing vocal articulation might be applied with 
valuable effect. It is, in any case, an old scientific 
problem; and anything that brings us nearer to its 
solution would have an interest, were it for that 
reason alone. We believe this invention of Pro- 
fessor Faber comes closer to that result than any pre- 
vious “instrument made with hands.” The Pro- 
fessor himself, by an arrangement of bellows-pipes, 
pedal and keys, which he plays somewhat like the 
keys of a piano, prompts the discourse of his auto- 
maton; which certainly does enunciate both sounds 
and words—though it is by no means to be proposed as 
a model of elocution. The pupil has to overcome a 
considerable degree of hesitation, and a great uncer- 
tainty of accent, before he can fairly be presented in 
the character of an orator. When we entered the 
room, we found him singing to a select society; and 
we believe any portion of the gratification which 
the latter experienced was not derived from the 
beauty of the voice. In fact, this is, like all similar 
attempts which have preceded it, only an approxi- 
mation, though a nearer approximation, to the 
thing proposed. It requires all our sense of the 
ingenuity and perseverance which have been bestowed 
on the work to induce our assent to the proposition 
which calls the voice a human voice ;—but we re- 
commend it to notice as a remarkable result of 
contriving skill and scientific patience. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
PERSONS, is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s; 
Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

Will Close on Saturday Neat, the 1st of August. 

The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SuFrFOLK-STREET, PALL-MALu East, is NOW OPEN, Daily from 
9 a.m. till dusk.—Admittance, 1s. EDWARD HASSE LL, Sec. 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works on TUESDA 
the 4th, or WEDNESDAY the 5th of August. 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBE G (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the v; 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and wo and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DA B at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, ls; Stalls,2s.as heretofore. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE, 
by Dr. RYAN, on CHEMISTY, at Half-past 3 daily, and on 
the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 9 o clock. 
Prof. BACHHOFFNER® LECTURES on NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, with brilliant experiments, daily. MACINTOSH’S RE- 
VOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE for ascending and descending Inclined Planes. FAR- 
RELL’S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, the ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY, allinaction. HALLETTE’S ATMOSPHERIC RAIL- 
WAY VALVE. The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HY- 
DROGEN MICROSCOPE, exhibiting a fine collection of aa | 
Objects. A beautiful Picture of the CHAPEL in the CONVEN 
of St. CATHERINE, near JERUSALEM, by Mr. Charles Smith, is 
one ofthe Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS just introduced.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TvEs. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 





FINE ARTS 
Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. 
Vol. IT. 
Literary discussions, however keen-witted and 
vehement, we love: we detest literary squabbles, 
however smart the remarks and tart the rejoinders. 
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THE ATHENZUM 








Had the author of this work invited us with ever 
such pert provocations down from the noble lists 
where our previous encounter took place, we should 
have left him unnoticed in his little cock-pit beneath. 
But while he has impugned, as was natural, our 
opinions upon his first volume, fewer unseemlinesses 
like those which often gave it a rococo character dis- 
figure his second; we trust such flowers of Billings- 
gate will soon be rejected by his purer taste altogether. 
Though he sometimes out-does Termagant still, when 
he would tear Salvator to tatters, or Claude to very 
rags, his flippancies are now more of philippics. If 
the truths we told him were unpalatable, bitters help 
digestion: he appears to have derived benefit there- 
from, else we should think further prescription for 
his case useless, any expectation of his resipiscence 
vain. Let our readers recollect it is the bitterest of 
all draughts to swallow one’s own words, and they 
will give him high credit for the magnanimity which 
prompted the subjoined peccavi introductive of his 
second volume :— 

“‘ Although the hasty execution and controversial 
tone of the former portions of this essay have been 
subjects of frequent regret to the writer, yet the one 
was in some measure excusable in a work referred to 
a temporary end, and the other unavoidable, in one 
directed against particular opinions. Nor are either 
of any necessary detriment to its availableness as a 
foundation for more careful and extended survey, in 
s0 far as its province was confined to the assertion of 
obvious and visible facts, the verification of which 


with which they might be classed, or the temper in 
which they were regarded. Not so with respect to 
the investigation now before us, which being not of 
things outward, and sensibly demonstrable, but of the 
value and meaning of mental impressions, must be 
entered upon with a modesty and cautiousness pro- 
portioned to the difficulty of determining the likeness, 


or community of such impressions, as they are re- | 


ceived by different men, and with seriousness propor- 
tioned to the importance of rightly regarding those 
faculties over which we have moral power, and, 
therefore, in relation to which we assuredly incur a 
moral responsibility. There is not the thing left to the 
choice of man to do or not to do, but there is some sort 
or degree of duty involved in his determination; and 
by how much the more, therefore, our subject becomes 
embarrassed by the cross influences of variously ad- 
mitted passion, administered discipline, or encouraged 
affection, upon the minds of men, by so much the 
more it becomes matter of weight and import to ob- 
serve by what laws we should be guided, and of what 
responsibilities regardful, in all that we admit, ad- 
minister, or encourage. Nor indeed have I ever, 
even in the preceding sections, spoken with levity, 
though sometimes perhaps with rashness. I have 
never treated the subject as other than demanding 
heedful and serious examination, and taking high 
place among those which justify as they reward our 
utmost ardour and earnestness of pursuit.” 

A word or two on this apologetic preamble. We 
never excepted against our author’s ‘ controversial 
tone,” but against the fone of that tone. He might 
controvert, or subvert, or convert, or pervert what or 
whom he pleased: he might put forth or pour forth 
all the strength or wrath of language he liked : we are 
ourselves worshippers of the god THor, and wield our 
little aéry sledge with the good-will of a genuine War- 
Smith, to the utter demolishment of our antagonist 


if we may, anointing him for sacrifice with no oil of | 


roses from our phial. It is neither Mr. Graduate’s 
mill-hammer, nor his sulphuric acid we object to, 
but his brickbat and his kennel-water. That his 
Attic salt relishes yet of the culinary, take a few 
exemplifications: “the disgusting convulsions of the 
Laocoon” (p. 64), “the morbid and vulgar senti- 
mentalism of Correggio” (p. 166), “ the intolerable, 
inconceivable brutality of Salvator” (p. 168). Else- 
where Domenichino’s angels are designated “ studies 
of bare-legged children howling and kicking in volumes 
of smoke,” (p. 212); Guercino’s Hagar at the Brera 
is likened to “a servant of all-work turned away for 
stealing tea and sugar,” (p. 124). Such tirades may 
be more or less true, or facetious, but their style of 
eloquence too much resembles a newspaper critic’s 
for our taste. Indeed, were we not told our author 
was an Oxonian, we should conjecture him one of 
those clever young gentlemen called Reporters, who 





step hitherward annually from Scottish crag and 
Irish bog to teach us esthetics on the strength of 
their native genius, and a glance at the Spring 
Exhibitions. How, let us ask, does he reconcile 
it with that spirit of reverence which his moaning 
Wordsworthianism would inculcate upon students and 
amateurs, when they stand before the shrine of Art 
and the images of its sacro-sanct priesthood,—to 
burst forth into such blatant harangues against those 
above-named painters ?—ay, to spit foul epithets and 
make mows at IL Divino himself? ‘The haystacks 
and vulgar trees behind the St. Cecilia,” saith our 
reverent Turnero-maniac apropos of Raffael’s sublime, 
if not altogether immaculate, work! Our professor 
of pious veneration for genius, bawls out, “the 
corrupted Raffael” in another place (p. 115). How 
does he reconcile such eructations of idle wind, such 
levities and rashnesses (by no means put off as his 
preamble would have us believe,) with the lecture 
he reads “ this present age of ours....its mean and 
shallow love of jest and jeer, so that if there be 
in any good and lofty work, a flaw or failing, 
or undipped vulnerable part where sarcasm may 
stick or stay, it is caught at, and pointed at, 
and buzzed about, and fixed upon, and stung 
into, as a recent wound is by flies, and nothing 
is ever taken seriously nor as it was meant, but 
always, if it may be, turned the wrong way, and mis- 
understood ; and while this is so, there is not, nor 
cannot be any hope of achievement of high things; 


| men dare not open their hearts to us, if we are to 
could in no degree be dependent either on the care | 


broil them on a thorn-fire.’ Peradventure were 
men’s hearts broiled on a fire they would care very 
little about whether it were made of thorns or satin- 
wood billets. But this point being left for those it 
may concern, has the lecturer of our present age him- 
self exhibited no love of jest and jeer?—has he 
spat nosarcasm at an undipped vulnerable part of a 
lofty work, v. g. the St. Cecilia haystacks ?—has he 
misunderstood, and moreover dis-natured, mis-repre- 
sented, and travestied nothing in the works he has 
censured? Our quotations above will answer the 
question, and our notice of his first volume cited 
numerous others. We must add that extreme irre- 
verence and indiscriminate abuse distinguish his own 
vein of criticism far beyond any we have ever met 
with, save and except the newspaper vein aforesaid, 
which does not, like his, pretend itself a seraphic 
hosanna superior to all mockeries, buffooneries, and 
farce. Could the foulest-mouthed Journal dis- 
embogue against his idol, Mr. Turner, less respectful 
and reckful language than his own against certain 
ancient masters,—* On whose works there are definite 
signs of evil mind, ill repressed, and then inability to 
avoid,and at last perpetual seeking forand feeding upon 
horror and ugliness, and filthiness of sin, as eminently 
in Salvator and Caravaggio” (p. 131)? He “ fixes 
upon a flaw” of Salvator’s Pitti Battle-piece, where 
the cry of a wretch whose hand is chopped off seems 
to rend the canvas and preaches the best sermon 
against War human organs ever uttered: but grant 
it horrible, indefensible if you will, what short-sighted- 
ness to see this blood-stain alone upon the picture! * 
Our critic might just as well condemn the entire play 
of Lear because Gloster’s eyes are plucked out, and 
the “ vile jellies” trod under foot—a much more repul- 


sive image, an incident of much greater “ brutality” | 


than Savage Rosa delineated. And the Shakspearean 
horror was to be acted, performed (in appearance) 
before us, brought home to our business and bosoms, 
not painted and left to be fancied possible. We 
would neither whitewash Salvator, nor Caravaggio, 
nor even Raffael Sanzio; is this any reason we should 
begrime them? At least should a professor and 
preacher-up of the reverential system do such an in- 
consistent deed ? That poet who gave him the key 
note to his doctrine sustains it better, uttering it asa 
heartfelt truth, and being no echoer of it for factitious 
purposes: ke never licks the dust beneath some 
mountain throne or rich-carpeted footstool of Nature, 
and then lolls the tongue out when he crosses her 
ordinary walks, calling the ragged heath and the 
gullied moor a ‘ Goose-Green’ and a * Crack-skull- 





* We must quote the critique itseif—an exquisite mor- 
ceaux :—** Brutal ferocity and butchered agony, of which 
the lowest and least palliated examples are those battles of 
Salvator Rosa, which none but a man base-born and thief- 
bred could have dwelt upon for an instant without sicken- 
ing, of which I will only name that example in the Pitti 
palace,” &c., p. 122, 





(Jory 95 
Common’! Shall we say that these abrupt transition 
from prostrate adulation to contemptuous ag 
ness are symptoms of the true servile spirit : _ 
ever make the worst tyrants. Our author must be 
pronounced quite a Zimri in criticism 





So over-violent or over-civil, 
That every man with him is god or deyi! 

Such spasmodic flittings between extreme and = 
treme constitute the fine enthusiasm of our days, Its 
easiness recommends it: every young lady, or ladr. 
souled young gentleman, can “adore” Carlo Dolce 
and “hate” Rubens! All we would request of the 
Oxford enthusiast compresses itself into a nut-shell 
First, to spare his seraphical discourses about the 
“holiness” and the loveliness of a reverent spirit 
until he has imbibed its real essence himself; a 
otherwise they will resemble those meeting-house 
homilies preached through the nose, while the lips 
mutter hatred, malice, and uncharitableness, Se 
condly, if unable thus to restrain himself, at any 
rate, when he must attack an Ancient Master or 
modern admirer of the same, let him muzzle the 
vixen spirit within him, which too often renders him 
rabid. Be it understood, we ask no genteel writing: 
we deprecate the scented paper and blue ink styles 
in argumentative discussions we contemn this and 
the scurrilous equally. But it ill becomes a writer 
upon Fine Art to indulge a species of eloquence that 
suggests by its coarse epithets an image of two red 
arms a-kimbo, and by its best hits the slap of a fish. 
wife’s favourite weapon. Enough, we trust, Tespect- 
ing controversial tone: Volume IIT. (announced) will 
perhaps make further amendment therein. 

Respecting “ rashness,” we despair altogether, 
Our Graduate, alas! seems a very Hotspur, beyond 
self and all extrinsic control. Hecla’s cap of snow 
would hardly cool his brain toa proper temperature, 
He begins his book, as we saw, with a contrite 
avowal of over-hastiness, and he ends it with are- 
cantation of his former creed about Mr. Turner's in- 
fallible paintership :—yet from first paragraph almost 
to last he plunges headlong through a new series of 
frying-pans and fires, like some salamandrine crea- 
ture that revelled amidst the rapids of Phlegethon, 
down which it tossed itself one after another. Two 
or three samples may serve for the present. Some 
times his rashness takes the form of monstrous asser- 
tion point-blank against matter-of-fact—*the sun 
itself at noonday is effectless upon the feelings” (p.38); 
he will next assert, we suppose, that the sun doesnot 
shine at noonday at all!—* No face can be idea? 
which is not a portrait” (p. 114)—* The Greek could 
not conceive @ spirit” (p. 213). Sometimes the form 
of cool, bold paradox suiteth his froward spirit best: 
“We should not only love all creatures well,” &. 
(p. 95.) What, all?—take crocodiles to our affec- 
tions, doat upon scorpions, rats, rattlesnakes, toads, 
dog-fishes, pole-cats, become enamoured of pigs, 
baboons, vampires, and sigh forth heartfelt raptures 
about those amiable, amicable little animals, bugs, 
and other body vermin still more endearing? Insen- 
sibles as we are, we could better contrive to love Mr. 
Oxford Graduate’s maggots of the brain !—Hyper 
bolism is a third form into which he often casts his 
rashnesses : “ I would not surrender, in an architectu- 
ral point of view..one Romanesque facade, with its 
porphyry mosaic of indefinable monsters, nor oe 
Gothic moulding of rigid saints and grinning goblins, 
for ten Parthenons” (p. 197). Again: “Statues 
above the Elgin standard..I think them always dit 
agreeable” (p. 199). The grand statues of Castor 
and Pollux on Monte Cavallo disagreeable! Per 
haps we should rather ascribe these latter instancest 
narrow-minded and bigotted taste; but still another 
form of extravagance wherein our rhapsodist de- 
lighteth is the effusion of freakish ratiocinations, mad- 
headed gravities we must cal] them from their elaborate 
capriciousness. Mark how he reasoneth himself up 
to the most fantastical conclusions : “ The functions 
and the fates of animals are distributed to them, with 
a variety which exhibits to us the dignity and resul’s 
of almost every passion and kind of conduct; some 
filthy and slothful, pining and unhappy; some rapé- 
cious, restless and cruel; some ever earnest and la 
borious, and I think unhappy in their endless labour, 
creatures, like the bee, that heap up riches and cals 
not tell who will gather them” (p. 91). The we 
happy bee !— 


That at her wery work doth sing! 
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she sings as little as she whimpers while 
ating riches which she cannot secure in the 
Cents. or entail by law upon some be- 


Perhaps 
accumul 


ed drone and his heirs for ever; but Milton’s 


ene makes no pretence to be ee like 
its opposite. Profound comparative analysis in- 
stituted between men and lower creatures begets 
goon afterwards (p. 122) another sage and syllo- 
gistic crotchet: “ Of vanity there is intellectual 
cause, 80 that when seen in a brute it is pleasant, 
anda sign of good wit.” Query: the wit of a pea- 
cok? the good wit of a gander, vain of having 
stretched his neck to drive off a traveller who had 
him unheedingly ? Such are a few of the 
almost incredible hallucinations this strange volume 
nts; it contains numberless others unclassifiable 
altogether, or under heads distinct from any forms 
of rashness abovementioned. : 

Deficient foresight, however, isby no means the sole 
cause of our author's temerarious assertions: deficient 
side-sightis a second source of them—he can see colla- 
teral facts little hetterthan those which face him, want- 
ing the power that modifies or neutralizes foolhardy 
theorems through a com prehensive grasp of all data 
upon either hand. Both defects united producea blind- 
Bayardism whose capricoles amuse and amaze us 
berond description. ‘hus, at page 20, he says, “ the 
command being not, thou shalt obey, but thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God.” Just as if his readers never 
read the Lord’s Prayer !—* Thy will be done,”—a 
command, instead of from the intermediate mouth 
of Moses, direct from Christ’s own lipsp—a manifest 
command, though supplicatively put, to obey the 
Father. And this obedience, too, sniffed at by our 
Seraphical Doctor, who goes into such flights and 
ecstacies about reverential conduct! At page 24, 
Sir Oracle tells us “ we can perceive beauty in every- 
thing of God’s doing,” yet tells us afterwards to 
“note the disagreeableness’’ in flat-fish, which have 
the eyes on one side of the head (p. 67): are then 
the flat-fishes’ disagreeable eyes not God’s doing ? 
Again, “if we see a leaf withered, or shrunk, or 
worm-eaten, we say it is ugly” (p. 87); is said dis- 
figured leaf, is its very disfiguration, not an act of the 
omnipresent Creative-Destroyer ? But further; 
vill our eloquent Oxonian with his luxurious pencil 
describe to us the beauties, the inimitable graces, 
the unadorned charms, of that most “ replenished 
sweet work of nature,” an overgrown, farm- 
yard Mother Sow,—yea, the beauties of all and 
each her particular features from snout to tail, for 
all are Heaven’s own handiwork 2? We cannot help 
quoting another of these oracles, they appear such 
oid psychological phenomena: “Throughout the 
vhole of the organic creation every being in a per- 
fect state exhibits certain appearances or evidences 
of happiness ;” and this happiness “ invariably 
prompts us, from the joy we have in it, to look upon 
those as most lovely which are most happy.” Their 
comparative beauty is then illustrated by the “ fiend- 
hunted swine” of Gennesareth Lake, and “ the dove 
returning to the ark of its rest.” So when the swine 
were not fiend-hunted, but sweltered deliciously 
amidst their stercoraceous store, they were“ lovely” ; 
ad when Noah’s miserable liitle missive could not 
find rest for the sole of her foot, she lost, pro tempore, 
het beauty! Likewise the “unhappy bee” above 
mentioned is less beautiful than the idle drone who 
revels upon treasures he never troubled himself to 
provide! If our author repudiate the swine and 
dore illustration as his in the way we have applied it, 
ketit be ours—it suffices still, “And if he speak of 
generic swine and doves, not particular, how can he 
any one tell which are the happier, pigs or pigeons, 
though the former nestle amidst dung-hill straw and 
the latter among verdant foliage? Does not the 
“perfect state” of piggishness exhibit certain ap- 
Pearances of bliss quite equal to that of Venus’s 
own pet bird— 

Payovsay aypiov Ti? 

And are the two animals therefore equally lovely ? 
his greatest-happiness principle includes the 
eeret why rose-bushes and other plants are some 
lvelier, some uglier, according to their apparent 
healthy vital energy” (p. 87). Isa sere, yellow, 
many-tinged autumn bough, the symbol of decay, 
beautiful than a branch ever so fresh and green ? 
not each perfect after its kind 2—is it not the very 





state” within the one condition of vital health and 
completeness? We surmise that all our author’s 
elaborate disquisitions upon this matter amount to 
a most simple truth much mystified—cheerfulness of 
look has its charm. His volume abounds with trivi- 
alities, swollen, by help of verbose announcement and 
analysis, into prodigious novelties. However, self- 
contradictions make him sure, like the illustrative 
quadruped just noticed, to cut his own throat as he 
swims down the flood of his eloquence. 

And still—and still—notwithstanding what we have 
said, and left unsaid, about the faults and follies 
committed almost every page, almost every paragraph 
—the book before us deserves perusal, deserves praise. 
Never did we see such acuteness and confusedness of 
mind—such power and impotence—such trains of 
error and of truest deduction—such pure taste and 
perverted judgment—such high and low feeling for 
Art—we must add, such an elevated and vulgarian spirit 
of criticitm—evineed in any treatise pretending to 
legislate upon A®sthetics. Mr. Turner's quondam 
idolator will even yet, we have no doubt, take it as 
a high compliment (whatever the world may do), 
when we tell him, his writings greatly resemble the 
paintings of his god-pictorial; they are full of Turner- 
isms turned into words—beauties, garish brilliancies, 
incomprehensibilities and absurdities, all mingled to- 
gether—pictures of thought which Chaos would love 
to contemplate, and could not more confuse; but 
which Splendour would love to rub her fleecy skirts 
against, for the sake of the lustrous colours,—yca, 
Imagination love to glance at, for the rays of light 
they dart forth from the darkest points, with the 
vividness of sparks from coal-black eyes. Here, 
asun-stroke blinds; here, a sun-burst illumines; 
here, a monstrosity raises your gorge, here it tickles 
your midriff; here, a sublime conception lifts 
you off your feet, and here, again, some bombast 
circumstance tells you how close in what you peruse 
is the sublime to the ridiculous. Iris has dipped the 
whole woof to be sure, but this part when she was 
sober, this when fuddled, this when drunk: neverthe- 
less, when intoxicated, it is by nectar—or, if not by this, 
by downright “ fire-water,” vitriolized gin, and then, 
whew! the goddess becomes a perfect Doll Tearsheet, 
streels her purfled scarf through every yellow and 
green and blood-stained puddle she passes—twists it 
round her heated brain as half night-cap half turban, 
and flirts its bedraggled tails at the very deified of 
mankind, careless whether she hit Jupiter himself! 
This perpetual alternation between our author's hard- 
headed and his hare-brained discussions—his sound 
reasonings and rhodomontades—reminds us always of 
the man who jumped into the quickset hedge and thus 
scratched his eyes both out and in again, per saltum. 
One while so sagacious, he appears the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece consolidated ; another while so short- 
sighted, he appears the Seven Wise Men of Gotham 
incorporated. Now we think he may be a veritable 
Oxford Graduate, now we feel assured he must be a 
Graduate of Laputa! Many persons would allege 
that throughout the whole book his wits were evidently 
wandering: no! woolgathering they sometimes were 
indeed, yet even then it was often for the Golden 
Fleece. Pretty similar things criticism might perhaps 
say of his idol’s later productions; but he should take 
care, like Mallord Turner, to have done great deeds 
before he goes moonstruck altogether. 
In conclusion, let us recommend to those of our rea- 
ders who love a little intellectual agitation, this very 
perturbative volume. Its bewildered and bewildering 
eloquence is at worst like a mountain-squall upon a 
stagnant lake, which though it tosses up weedsfrom the 
surface and slime from the bottom, gives insight into 
the depths, and causes a multitudinous sparkle over 
the waves beneath its changeful wing. Mind stag- 
nates no less than mountain-lakes, and a breeze 
beneficially rouses and refreshes it, however little 
qualified to raise its permanent level—the deep 
springs must do that! We have not ourselves either 
Icisure or space for doubling after our march-hare 
enthusiast in his course through the field of Fine-Art 
metaphysics. His zsthetical diatribes, as full of 
divisions and subdivisions as the Archbishop of Gre- 
nada’s homilies, quite deter us; but this much we 
will state to excuse the erratic theorist—that if 
“ Beauty” has often led her present pursuer astray, 
she has done so bytimes through agreeable mazes. 





thall 


Owest philosophication to restrict “ perfect organic 


farewell,” our long. critique proves we p part with 
Mr. Oxford Graduate unwillingly. 


NEW PRINTS. 

Heidelberg. Engraved by T. A. Prior.—This 
engraving, executed in the “line” manner, is a 
translation into black and white of one of those gor- 
geous combinations of sunshine and storm which 
Mr. Turner has brought with such wonderful effect 
over the heads of olden cities; lighting up the 
rugged woody mountain, the wide-spanning bridge, 
and the towering edifices, with a flood of light— 
chequered with a due quantum of murky shadow, 
the herald of the coming tempest. All this has 
been imitated by the graver of Mr. Prior—whose 
name is new to us—with much skill. The 
distant portions of the landscape bear out admi- 
rably, in the engraving, the peculiar reputation of 
the author of the painting; and we cannot bestow 
on the effects of Mr. Prior’s burin a higher commen- 
dation. Every one conversant with Art is aware of 
the difficulty that must be presented to an engraver 
who undertakes the task of rendering the works of 
this remarkable landseape painter; and, therefore, 
due consideration must be entertained towards the 
efforts of the former, even where they are not unre- 
servedly successful. The stormy effect on the left 
hand of this work strikes us as being somewhat 
smutty :—but the style throughout, with this excep- 
tion, is worthy of great praise, and suggests a fa- 
vourable judgment respecting the future success of 
the engraver. The working of the bridge, indeed, 
with its shadows and reflections, exhibits peculiar 
skill ;—and the manner of the original has received a 
very faithful interpretation. 

Major-General Sir H. G. Wakelyn Smith, Bart. 
G.C.B.&c.—A lithograph, well executed, representing 
a half-length of this distinguished general. It is 
accompanied by a quotation from the speech of Sir 
R. Peel, recounting the victories in which his valour 
and judgment have been signalized. The face is 
manly, and full of intelligence—an appropriate com- 
mentary on the written evidence of his character, 
—and, therefore, a valid testimony to the resem- 
blance. 

Embossed Tableaux.— We have received, from 
Messrs. Dobbs & Co., a number of these tableaux, 
in addition to those which we formerly noticed. Some 
of them are very ingenious; but as we have already 
expressed our opinion on the special objects of the 
undertaking, we need not, on the present occasion, 
do more than refer back to it. 

By Capt. 
















































Toda Mund and Todas Ootacamund, 
Peacocke, H.P. unattached.—This is a specimen of 
a series of seventeen lithographs, to be issued to sub- 
scribers, representing the scenery of the Neilgherry 
and Koondah Ranges, Western Ghats, Madras. We 
cannot say much for the Art here exhibited. As an 
example of “ views” which will appeal chiefly to the 
recollection of visitors to the scenes depicted, —to 
whom even the most fleeting reminiscences would, no 
doubt, be pleasing,—there may be remarked an evident 
veracity of detail which will not be unacceptable. 
Contributions by officers, in various parts of the 
globe, might be made very important adjuncts to our 
stock of acquaintance with men and things ; but to 
that end, truth, and a tolerable acquaintance with 
the general principles of Art,are indispensable. The 
less, therefore, that there is of “ cooking-up,” as it is 
termed, of rough sketches, the better. In the present 
instance, there is certainly no fault to find in that 
respect. As the work proceeds, it will obtain a due 
revision from us. 


ART LEGISLATION. 
Ir is not often that the reports of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings afford extracts for this depart- 
ment of our journal. The subjoined notes, however, 
will be interesting as a register of the annual glance 
which the House of Commons bestows upon Art. 
The sum of 5,3817, was voted to defray the expenses of 
the Schools of Design in London and the provinces. 
In answer to an observation from Mr. Ewart, 
Mr. Parker promised shortly to lay the report of the 
committee respecting these schools on the table of the 
House. 
The following votes were also agreed to:—300I. 
for the Royal Irish Academy ; 300/. for the Royal 
Hibernian Academy; and, lastly, 3,090/. for the 
National Gallery. 





Now albeit we may not, like sweet William, “ sigh 


Mr. Bortuwick said that 6501. of this vote was for a pic- 
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ture alleged now to be by a pupil of Hans Holbein. That 
icture, he believed, had been purchased as an original 
olbein, but had since been discovered to be a mere coun- 
terfeit. Whoever was to blame for the purchase, whether 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, or anybody else, he 
thought that the public should not be made to pay for a 
daub which Holbein would be ashamed of. ‘ ; 

Col. SisrHorr had great confidence in the artistic judg- 
ment of the right hon. member for Tamworth, and there- 
fore should not be hasty in condemning the picture,—the 
more especially as the right hon. baronet, who it appeared 
was implicated, was not then in the house. He thought, 
however, that some attention should be paid to the defects in 
the Gallery itself. He feared that there was no cure for it, but 
to pull it down altogether, Then there were the celebrated 
water-works—which were only useful as a receptacle for 
dead dogs and cats. He trusted that some attempt would 
be made to make the Gallery and its appendages worthy of 
the purpose intended. y 

The CuanceLtor of the Excnegver admitted that a 
deception had been practised on the trustees, but submitted 
that such things would sometimes happen, notwithstanding 
all the precautions that could be taken. 

Sir J. Grawam said it might be a very pleasant and a 
very safe pastime for the hon, member for Evesham to 
attack the right hon. member for Tamworth in his absence. 
He should recollect, however, that his right hon. friend, 
although a trustee of the National Gallery, had had for the 
last four years other and very important duties to perform, 

It is upon these money-votes that the serious 
attention of Parliament to affairs of Art becomes 
aroused; and, despite the ill-based objections that 
are sometimes brought forward, important deduc- 
tions will often force themselves impressively on 
the mind of the public,—and, it is to be hoped, not 
less so on that of the honourable members. If Sir 
James Graham's retort formed a not inappropriate 
shield for the late Premier,—whose well-known 
taste for Art is backed by a noble generosity to 
artists,—it cannot but be remarked that the same sys- 
tem which is adopted in reference to all other public 
matters of business does not obtain in regard to Art. 
The mass of the nation are lulled by the sound of 
the eminent names paraded as official managers 
of certain establishments; but when the time of re- 
sponsibility arrives, the burden is slipped upon inferior 
shoulders. This is not as it should be; and, yet, it 
would appear to be the rule, and not the exception, in 
the present arrangements of almost all artistic state- 
institutions. Everything tends to show that the con- 
nexion between such great establishments and the 
ruling powers of the kingdom will only be thoroughly 
efficient when it is maintained by a minister strictly 
charged with such and similar duties,—imbued with 
an enthusiasm calculated to urge on the progress of 
the institutions committed to his charge, and, at the 
same time, officially responsible for the administra- 
tion of their affairs. 

The vote on the School of Design, which we mark 
with satisfaction, might, though uncommented on 
in the House, offer ground for similar reflections. 
We reserve, however, such remarks as the last year’s 
proceedings may call forth until the production of the 
expected “ Report;”—merely observing that, judging 
from personal inspection and from hearsay, the 
arrangements of the present Director have been 
conceived with judgment and carried out with 
assiduity. 

Whilst alluding to these topics, and culling from 
the newspapers their casual contributions, we cannot 
refrain from an allusion to Lord Morpeth’s impres- 
sive speech to the manufacturers of Yorkshire. 
*T rejoice,” said the noble Lord, “to think that 
many of the adults, the operatives, and the rising 
youth of this busy population, have already devoted 
much of their scanty leisure to form mutual improve- 
ment and guardian societies, and have established 
Mechanics’ Institutions and Schools of Design,— 
which cannot be too much applauded nor too much 
encouraged. I hope they who have embarked in such 
elevating and ennobling pursuits, will follow them with 
fresh ardour and fresh vigour; and that every en- 
couragement will be given by the State to second their 
endeavours to fan the general flame. I feel that now, 
above all others, is the time for those who are in- 
trusted with the responsibility of the government to 
do everything in their power to open a way for all 
that can improve the condition and elevate the cha- 
racter of our people. No nobler task can be set before 
them.” It is cheering to find, with his earnest 
aspirations for the solid welfare attendant on the 
spread of education,so eminent astatesman recognizing 
as among the means the quiet influencesof A:t. We 
are not of those who would calculate the good effects 
of the Schools of Design by the mere absolute re- 





sponse which they may afford to the commercial 
calls upon the ingenuity of their pupils. Such re- 
sults are, indeed, not easily calculable; because each 
student carries with him powers to execute, which 
practical experience in other technical matters must 
ripen and direct. There is one good result, how- 
ever, which is immediately appreciable; because 
nothing is more universally allowed among civilized 
communities than the power of Art to “improve the 
condition and elevate the character of a people :”— 
we can, therefore, estimate the mental and moral 
culture that must ensue from directing the attention 
of the class of mechanics towards studies which, in 
enabling them to improve their taste and direct 
with more skill their powers of handicraft, urge 
them to an exalting contemplation of the beauties 
of Nature around them. The hand that works out 
its livelihood by the pattern and the design must be 
guided by a mind that shall look with increased de- 
light upon the glorious hues of the heavens and the 
graceful ever-varied forms of vegetation. Gifted 
with the exhilarating power of self-support by the 
recombinations of fancies thus profusely suggested by 
Nature, there is opened to him at once a career of 
usefulness and independence. To mix up such spe- 
culations with prospects of a nation’s good, does not 
fall to the share of ordinary political sagacity, Poli- 
tics and poetry are too rarely combined ; and it has 
been even said that, in the present age, the pre- 
dominance ef the one is incompatible with the very 
existence of the other. We have often, in our 
columns, contested this mistaken notion ; and argued 
that the material conquests of the present day, open- 
ing, as they do, vast vistas of mental and bodily 
welfare, present the noblest theme for the truly 
poetical imagination. For evidence of this, the speech 
in question may be referred to; and we may add, 
that it furnishes testimony equally satisfactory to the 
national value of one of the votes which prefaced 
these remarks. 





Fine Art Gossip.—The correspondence which 
has passed with the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests on the subject of the Wellington group is 
now before the public—having been produced to 
Parliament, on the motion of Sir Robert Inglis; 
and the world may now judge, on better evidence 
than report, of that obstinate determination with 
which the appeals of taste and reason have been 
rejected in this matter. That dogged and selfish 
spirit of closet management which writes the name 
of jobbery on so many of our public monuments, 
has rarely been more conspicuously displayed than 
on this occasion; and in view of the case made, 
by this correspondence, against so glaring an abuse 
of responsibility, we cannot but hope that the Sub- 
scribers wil! yet offer such a remonstrance as may 
compel those who have the disposition of their 
money to listen to the advice given them from 
every competent quarter. The case presented by 
these letters—thirty-one in number—is thus summed 
up by a contemporary, in as concise a manner as we 
can state it; and no arguments, it will be seen, can 
be as strong as the statement itself. In August, 


1838, the sanction of the Treasury Board was given | 


to the erection of the equestrian statue on the Green- 
park arch, Hyde-park-corner. Mr. Burton, the 


architect of the arch, strenuously opposed the plac- | 


ing of the statue thereon; and a good deal of cor- 
respondence resulted on the subject. He estimated 
the additional work necessary for the purpose at 
2,000/.,—and represented that the arch was nota 
proper place for the group. It would be seen, he 
said, that the monument was not the design of the 
artist of the arch,—and that proportion and unity of 
design, so important to a work of Art, would be 
wanting. The building, he stated, was small as a 
triumphal arch,—whilst the statue was one of the 
largest in the world. Nevertheless, the Duke of 
Rutland, as chairman of the committee, applied to 
the Earl of Lincoln, when he was Chicf Commis- 
sioner of the Woods and Forests,—and subsequently 
to Viscount Canning, when he was at the head of 
the same department,—for a fulfilment of the promise 
to place the equestrian statue on the arch. Com- 
munications passed between them, and efforts were 
made to induce the committee to forego “ the unfor- 
tunate site.” The Duke still, however, pressed the 
Government to ailow the statue to be placed on the 








arch,—and permission was, accordingly, 
place to be prepared for its reception. In Ma 
Viscount Canning (after such permission wag a 
again interfered to prevent, if possible, the = S) 
of the statue on the arch,—offering other sites 
undertaking to apply to Parliament to - 
difference in the expense :—but the Duke of Rut " 
in reply, declined a renewal of the discussion, whi 
he said, had been finally settled.—There is now 
therefore, little hope left—save, as we have hinted, in 
some demonstration on the part of the Subscribers 

From Paris, we hear that a statue, represent 
Valentine of Milan, has been placed on one of the 
pedestals in the Garden of the Luxembourg; all the 
mutilated statues in which are being gradually re, 
placed by new ones :—that the statue of Parmentier 
for the town of Montdidier, has been successfully 
cast in bronze:—and that the demolition has com. 
menced of the famous elephant of the Bastile, 

On the suggestion of the Committee of Historica] 
Monuments, the Minister of the Interior has caused 
a medal to be struck, for a recompense to those whe 
have lent to his administration valuable assistance 
in the preservation of the national monuments, 

From Vienna, we learn that the Emperor has 
nominated the Archduke John—author of some 
works on the military sciences, which have a great 
reputation—president of the new Imperial and 
Royal Academy of Sciences,—which he has recently 
created in that capital. ; 


given forthe 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Hen Masesty’s Tueatre.—‘I Puritani,’ which 
was given for M. Perrot’s benefit on Thursday even. 
ing, enabled this rapidly rising artist still further to 
show the progress he has recently made. He sung 
the last act in his loveliest voice, and with admirable 
expression; but he is too fond of attempting a 
fac simile of Rubini’s high falsetto notes ;—in this, 
needlessly subjecting himself to the charge of imi 
tation. Madame Grisi, too, was in brilliant voice, 
As a whole performance, however, we could not but 
remember the “ old times” of the Opera. The 
orchestra has descended to the uncertainty and 
roughness of a second-rate band. After the opera 
came a divertissement, entitled, ‘Le Jugement de 
Paris; in which Mdlles. Taglioni, Cerito, and Grahn 
personitied the candidates for the Golden Apple. 
Rarely has a production more essentially “ unphilo- 
sophical” been seen ;—beginning with a prelude prim 
and quaint enough to belong to the days when Mdme. 
de Sévigné danced with “the greatest king in the 
world,”—and ending with a galoppe[!] introducing 
all manner of secondary divinities ;—permitting Paris 
(St. Léon) and Mercury (Perrot) to vie with the 
goddesses in their idyllic contest for the fruit of 
Discord,—and, lastly, allowing the curtain to fall 
without the prize being adjudged. Waiving philo- 
sophy, however: though somewhat encumbered with 
accessory young ladies, and too décousu in its group- 


| ings, this is a brilliant pas de cing. All the parties dix 


tinguished themselves. But we know where the prize 
should have fallen. Taglioni is grown matronly ia 


| her prosperity—a stout Sylphide (it seems likea pro 


fanation to speak of it); while Cerito never was 
daring in her flights or so firm in her alighting. Never- 
theless, while her two rivals were welcomed with 
bouquets, Taglioni carried off the bouquet! Het 
salutation to the audience was worth all their ambi- 
tious endeavours; and, just ere the strife came to if 
close, she broke out into a variation of such easy and 
graceful brilliancy as must have convinced all who 
have studied her art that, though she be past her 
prime, her waning is better than her successors’ hey- 
day. In the management of her arms alone she's 
a hundred paccs before her competitors,—a thousand 
(to be moderate) in her appreciation of grace a 

elegance. If she bequeath her wings and her slip 
pers to any one, we think it will be to Malle. Care 
lotta Grisi. * L*Ajo nel Imbarrazzo,’—one of Do- 
nizetti’s earlier works, and, what is better, @ comic 
opera,—is to be played on Thursday evening next 
for Sig. Mario's benefit.—Really, the Subscribers ate 
treated with extra shabbiness in this, their deares, 
season! Let them not be dazzled by a few nights 
of showy dancing,—but bear it in mind next spring 
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_—French Operas.—The strength of 
» Be company was shown yesterday 
k, at the second erformance of Les Huguenots, 
i owing to the indisposition of M. Laborde, 
ro important and difficult part of Sir Raoul fell to 
the lot of M. Boulo, originally east for Bois- Rose. 
This gentleman sustained it so well as to give us the 
highest possible opinion of his accomplishments. 
hat may have been his training and opportu- 
nities, we know not; but he is an elegant, careful, 
and highly-finished singer,—an Artist, in short, as 
distinguished from the crude voices that fret our 
ears” by the dozen on the Ttalian and German stage. 
M. Boulo’s powers, however, point the way to senti- 
mental, rather than to tragical, opera, —his voice being 
essentially a light one. The part of Nevers, on the 
second evening, was taken by M. Massol. This very 
cever artist is an old acquaintance of ours, from the 
Académie, at Paris ;—and seems, by his departure 
from that establishment, to have rated himself as too 
forthe range of parts there allotted to him, 
seking for first honours as a baritone. N ow, M. Mas- 
slalways appeared to us precisely one of those skil- 
fal personages whom it is the peculiar tendency of 
Grand French Opera to generate. ILis voice, though 
sufficient, is hard :—his singing, though careful and 
animated, is rather dramatic than vocal—his know- 
ledge of the stage is complete—his appearance most 
prepossessing. As Nevers, he gave life and promi- 
nence to every passage of the part. We wait with 
some curiosity to see how far he can satisfy his own 
anbition in such characters as Baroilhet, or Ronconi, 
or Tamburini would affect.—M. Barielle deserves a 
good word fur the effect he gave to the part of A/. de 
Saint Bris. ~On the whole, we have never heard the 
‘Huguenots’ so evenly given owt of Paris,—nay, we 
have “assisted” at a much worse execution of it there. 
Another proof of the completeness of the Belgian 
Company was given on Tuesday,—when, on Malle. 
Julien being seized with the epidemic hoarseness 
which seems going the round of the corps, a per- 
fectly prepared Alice, for ‘ Robert le Diable,’ the more 
laborious of the two female parts, presented herself in 
Mille. Charton. (She has since sung the part of the 
Princess Isabella, for Madame Laborde.) She gave 
entire satisfaction to the audience. ‘Though her voice 
is not powerful, nor always in just tune, she was 
sw entirely possessed of the part—so innocently ear- 
nest in her appearance and action—so steady even 
throughout the difficult unaccompanied trio in the 
third act—as to deserve great praise. As in M. Boulo’s 
case, we are mistaken if this chance does not raise 
Mille. Charton a step in her profession: but her 
power of availing herself of it arises, in part, from 
the excellent system of French operatic manage- 
ment,—which demands, for the completeness of a 
company, that each of the principal singers shall have 
heror his double; and that every part shall be wnder- 
sudied, This Brussels troop numbers not one first- 
ate singer among its corps (Madame Laborde, per- 
haps, excepted) ; but, for the reason given, is more 
mailable than any Italian Company we recollect. 
The Germans carry out the same habits of discip- 
line, though in a more slovenly fashion, Never, we 
think, was * Robert? so well relished in England as on 
Tuesday. Its hero is one of M. Laborde’s best parts. 
twas new to us to hear the ductt for soprano and 
tenor in the second act, which is usually omitted; and 
1 wonder,—since the sequence of ascending chro- 
matic scales given to the female voice is reason good 
hr its omission by any vocalist less firm and certain 
than Madame Laborde. The house was full. Of 
‘iter operas the Brussels Company have given 
le Chalet,’—that most vulgarly gay of all French 
cimie operas, ‘Le Postilion,’ and that most ele- 
gaatly improbable of intrigue stories, ‘ Les Diamans;’ 
Etienne’s ‘Le Rossignol,’—chiefly to exhibit 
ame Laborde in dialogue with the flutist in the 
orchestra, M. de Mours,—who is one of the finest 
xo - - instrument we have met with—M. 
not forgotten. 


Drury Lane 
jgian Opera 





Harwarker,—A very few words will suffice to 
Nerd the appearance of Madame Thillon in 
the Wonderful Water-Cure,—a version (omis- 
“ns and commissions excepted) of ‘L'Eau Mer- 


Velleuse ;* in which the Lady made, at the 7hédire 


Renaissance, that reputation which led to 


“t promotion to the Opéra Comique. It is a 





certain monotony in Madame Thillon’s graces 
which has led to the present fickleness among her 
French subjects, as little warranted as their former 
high enthusiasm had been.—To the pretty music of 
M. Grisar there is no doing justice when it is given 
at a theatre so in-opera-tive as the Haymarket; since 
we cannot consent to count ‘Guy Mannering,’ nor 
* The Bee and the Orange Tree,’ as musical dramas, 
nor to credit any artist in Mr. Webster's company 
(Miss P. Horton excepted, who ought to have been 
by this time the first contralto on our stage, now that 
Mrs. Shaw has left it), with powers for more than 
a ballad in a burlesque. The town, however, seems 
better contented than we are. 

Last Thursday, “a lady”—as the bills announced 
her, but whose name, we understand, is Miss Wil- 
liams,—made her débit in the character of the 
Widow Belmour, in the comedy of ‘The Way 
to Keep Him.’ It is difficult, on first nights, to 
decide the merits of the new candidate. Consider- 
able experience of a performer is required before a 
critic can arrive at a perfectly satisfactory judg- 
ment. This difficulty was felt the more strongly 
on the present occasion, from the extreme nervous- 
ness of the débutante,—a circumstance which ren- 
dered her articulation in rapid passages somewhat 
indistinct. Her voice is, on the whole, good ; but 
she is deficient, we suspect, in elocutionary teaching. 
This, the first requisite towards success in public 
speaking and on the stage, is, strange to say, almost 
uniformly neglected. Jlow many professional per- 
sons are there who might have held in the theatre a 
position of respectability—now denied them—had 
they but undergone preparatory training! But till the 
much-needed academical institution shall be pro- 
vided for that purpose, all must be left to chance in 
the English theatre. With previous education, much 
might be expected from the lady in question. Her 
face and person are remarkably well fitted for gay 
and fashionable comedy. She is tall of stature, 
lively in action, and voluble in discourse. Each of 
these qualifications she was, however, somewhat too 
sulicitous to display; and‘the consequent excess in- 
duced a doubt of her capacity and judgment—taste 
being naturally proportionate with talent. Such a 
character as the Widow Belmour requires as much 
refinement as vivacity ; the slightest violence makes 
it vulgar. Difficult, no doubt, it is to preserve the 
proprieties of polished society with the spontaneities 
of individual temperament; yet the compromise must 
be effected by the actress who would distinguish her- 
self in the walk in which Miss Williams has made 
her first appearance in London. From her general 
stage-tact and knowledge, it cannot be doubted that 
the dé/utante is already familiar with the technical- 
ities and business of the boards. The perception of 
this prevents us from attributing her deficiencies to 
inexperience,—and we are disposed to ascribe them 
rather to exaggerated manner. We shall be happy 
to find ourselves mistaken on this point. It only 
remains to add, that the audience awarded their 
approbation; and that the lady, after the performance, 
received the usual honours attendant on success. 


Sr. James's Tueatre.—French Plays.—Malle. 
Rachel's performances, during the seven days which 
have passed since our report, have been Chimeéne, in 
‘ The Cid,—generally agreed to be one of the least 
satisfactory of her characters; Ermione, in * Andro- 
maque’ [No. 707],—the part in which she first ap- 
peared here, six years since, and in which she has 
won her finest laurels; and Phédre, repeated “ by 
Royal desire."—M. Latour’s ‘ Virginie’ was to be 
given last night; and M. Soumet’s ‘ Jeanne d’Arc’ is 
promised for next week. 





The recent death of M. Logier, aged 65, at his 
residence near Dublin, recalls to usa time of musical 
* agitation,” which, with its results, we will venture 
to assert, has already almost passed out of memory. 
Thirty years hence, an editorial note will be required 
in Lady Morgan’s ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ to explain 
what manner of thing was the Chiroplast, for which 
the two Miss Crawleys cried when at Castle Dunore. 
M. Logier was born at Hesse-Cassel, in 1780; and 
became early a clever, rather than a profound, 
musician. He came to England about 1815; and 
his system of class-teaching for the pianoforte made so 
much noise, that a commission of musicians was ap- 
pointed to examine it. Asa system, M. Logier’s always 





seemed to us to contain a good idea or two—wrested 
out of shape, and rendered fruitless, by the broad 
and open quackery with which they were administered. 
To keep time has always been eminently difficult 
to the English ; and the Logierian system provided 
for this. But nothing could be more inefficient than 
its much vaunted theoretical instruction ; and this is 
shown in the fact, that, whereas every scholar who 
learned it was warranted perfect in thorough-bass—the 
amateurs, taught thirty years ago, make up, so far as 
it is possible to judge, a poorer and less scientifically 
accomplished body than either their parents or their 
successors, And the great truth seems to have been 
strangely overlooked, that, inasmuch as the piano- 
forte is not calculated to be used in masses, or 
played unisonally,—to teach it in masses, except in so 
far as the commonest rudiments of music are con- 
cerned, must be a mistake, as precluding the pos- 
sibility of cultivating style, taste, or expression. In 
its day, however—from the year 1817 to the year 
1827—the Logierian system flourished ; and, among 
other adherents, it found one no less distinguished 
than Kalkbrenner, who, with Mr. Webbe, joined the 
inventor in his London Academy. Since then, as 
we have said, it has been rapidly sliding out of 
notice; and would now be hardly mentioned in the 
world of Art, save for some event like that which has 
made us now rub up our recollections of the oveiture 
to * Tancredi,’ * performed on sixteen pianos.” 

More than one list is current of the singers who 
are engaged for the Italian operas at Covent Garden 
—probably none, as yet, accurate. It seems generally 
understood that Madame Persiani, having accepted 
a three years’ engagement at Madrid, will not make 
one of the corps,—nor Signor Ronconi: but we are 
told of Mdlle. Lowe, Za Nini- Barbieri, Signori Guasco, 
Musich, Marini, and others: and, it is added, that 
Signor Romani, from Florence, is to be maestro. Let 
us warn all interested, while there is time, that the 
repertory of modern Italy, to which we fear most of 
the above-mentioned artists are devoted, will neither 
keep, nor even, we think, gain, a public in England. 
No effort has succeeded in giving the music of Verdi 
a hold on our public. That composer seems already 
exhausted. The present fashion of Italian writing, 
having reached the extreme, must, we think, change 
ere long: and the consummation will be insured, 
should Rossini consent to use his genius for another 
ten years and other ten operas, as now seems not 
impossible. Mr. Lumley is said to have secured 
the score of the new * Donna\~a move worth a 
hundred purchases of ‘ King Lears’ fo be written. The 
importance of this, too, is increased by the positive 
assurance that,so far from being a rifacimento—the 
new opera will only include two of the choruses of 
the former one. It will be found hard to outdo the 
melody of * Aurora,’ or the dignity of ‘ Elena,’ or 
the effect of the soprano and tenor duett: but if 
any Italian can, it is Rossini. 

The Americans are announcing, as a novelty, a 
fashion of throwing money on the stage, in place of 
bouquets, which has recently broken out in their 
western states. Now, as George Selwyn says, “ dhere 
is nothing new under the grandson.” They will find 
in M. Noverre’s solemn and picturesque treatise on 
the art of dancing (a work, to speak seriously, of 
great ingenuity and research) mention of the purses 
of gold which were thrown on the London stage at 
the benefit of Mdile. Sallé, the Elssler of her day, by 
our grandfathers. 

We have tidings, from Vienna, of the anniversary 
of Gluck’s birthday, kept there on the 4th of this 
month—when the‘ Requiem,’ of Mozart was executed, 
and the monument not long since erected to the 
composer uncovered. We have, also, news of a 
musical event in the Austrian metropolis, which 
“came off” some six weeks earlier. This is the 
entire success of a new opera, * The Armourer,’ with 
music by Herr Lortzing; whom a correspondent, it 
will be recollected, some years ago [ Athen. No. 681], 
styled “the Balfe of Germany.’’ Without refer- 
ence to the ascertained qualities of a composer now 
ten years before the public, we cannot but think 
that had the work been the Phenix described, more 
than tidings thereof—some of the music—would have 
been seen and heard in London ere this.—A few 
weeks ago, we were talking, incidentally, of Herr 
Queisser, the great German trombone-player [ante, 
p. 433]. He has since died at Leipsic. 
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The next works to be given at the Opéra Comique 
of Paris are announced to be—‘ Le Patre,’ a three-act 
opera, the music by M. Clapisson,—and a pair of one- 
act works by M. Bourges and M. Potier. M. Thomas, 
too, is said to be writing an opera in three acts,— 
M. Adrien Boieldieu, another,—for the same theatre, 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 15.—A paper 
was read by M. Séguier on the construction of rail- 
roads. M. Séguier is an 


advocate for railroad tra- ; thought of. Great Britain does not pay less than 








| we did—without, at the same time, meaning to convey 
| the slightest imputation against the Count de Sainte- 
Marie’s veracity. His book gives the impression of 
prejudices, which, in the absence of our knowledge 
as to his personality, raised a doubt if he could bea 
| Frenchman who said such hard things of his coun- 
| trymen,—and of a credulity and love of effect, which, 
coupled with the prejudices, suggested the necessity 
| of caution in the reception of his testimony. 
Commercial Value of Insects.—The importance of 
insects, commercially speaking, is scarcely ever 


velling ; and is of opinion that a very much greater | 1.090,000 of dollars annually for the dried careases 


rate of speed than that which is now attained could 
be adopted with perfect safety, if proper care and | 
skill were taken in the construction of the roads and | 
of the material, and due skill and attention mani- 
fested by the persons employed. He thinks, however, | 
that any rate of speed, however small, is dangerous, 
when all the conditions of safety are overlooked. 
He indignantly notices the indifference to human 
life in the construction of railroads on the border of 
precipices without parapets—in the mode of making 
tunnels and viaducts—in that of laying down the 
rails, &c. He suggests many improvements—and 
particularly one to which he attaches great impor- 
tance. He recommends a middle rail with a centre 
wheel for the locomotive; by which means the weight 
would have an equal bearing, instead of throwing it | 
all on the sides, and thus rendering a déraillement 
almost inevitable in the event of any sudden shock. | 
MM. Bouchardat and Sandras completed their series 
of communications on the digestion of food, by an | 
article on the effect of alcoholic liquids. They state 
that these liquids do not undergo in the apparatus 
of digestion any other change than that of being 
weakened by the gastric juice and mucus, the saliva, 
and the other liquids which may be present. 
absorption of alcoholic liquids is effected by the 
orifices of the veins. It is particularly in the stomach 
that this takes place, when these liquids are taken | 
in excess or mixed with sugar. The absorption, 
however, may be continued throughout the intes- 
tines. The chyliferous vessels perform no part in 
this absorption. 
into the circulation, are not eliminated by any of 
the secretory organs ; a small portion only is evapo- 
rated by the lungs. If the quantity taken be very 
great, the arterial blood preserves the colour of 
venous blood, and alcohol may induce apoplexy. 
Alcohol, under the influence of oxygen, incessantly 


introduced into the system by the respiration, may | 
- . ° A 


be immediately converted into water and carbonic 
acid, but in many casesacetic acid has been obtained. 


—A paper was received from M. Lassaigne on the | 


air of crowded rooms. The author proves that the 
carbonic acid is found in the entire mass of air in 
the room—and that the partial admission of fresh 
air will not suffice for the purposes of health. 

The Count de Sainte-Marie’s ‘Algeria.—We have 
received a letter from the Count de Sainte-Marie, 
on the subject of the notice in our last number 
of his volume on Algeria: wherein, in answer 
to our question, “ Who is this Count St.-Marie ?” 
he informs us that he is descended from that 
equerry to George the Second of England, who 
saved the monarch’s life at the battle of Dettingen, 
—as related by M. Pertz, in his ‘ History of 
the Guelphs’; and, in reply to our expressed dis- 
trust of some of his statements, explains that he 
was on service in that country for eight years, and in 
@ position to know personally all the facts to which 
he testifies. We willingly give the Count the benefit 
of his explanation ; but cannot, therefore, withdraw | 
the expression of our doubts as to the trustworthiness 
of his authority. They were not, as we stated, 
directed against the author’s facts, but against the 
judgment which he brought to bear upon them. We 
instanced, amongst other things, the difficulty of be- 
lieving that Marshal Bugeaud and his officers could, 
all, be at once such notoriously corrupt functionaries 
and ferocious soldiers as he would make them appear 
—on the testimony of a work in which the tone of 
exaggeration and spirit of partizanship are so con- 
spicuous ; giving the Count, at the same time, credit 
for his contribution to our knowledge of the internal 
management and condition of the country of which 
he treats. The point in our remarks to which he 
objects we might have put much more strongly than 





The | 


Spirituous liquors, when introduced | 


| may lend such money. 


| of the tiny insect, the cochineal; and another Indian 


insect, gum shellac, is scarcely less valuable. More 
than 1,500,000 of human beings derive their sole 


| support from the culture and manufacture of silk; 


and the silkworm alone creates an annual circulat- 
ing medium of nearly 200,000,000 of dollars. 
500,000 dollars are annually spent in England 
alone for foreign honey,—at least 10,000 ewt. of wax 
is imported into that country every year. Then, 
there are the gall-nuts of commerce, used for dyeing 
and making ink, &e.; while the cantharides, or 
Spanish fly, is an absolute indispensable in materia 
medica.—Boston Transcript. 

Baths and Wash-houses.—The Bill, as amended 
by the committee, for promoting the voluntary 
establishment in boroughs and parishes in England 


|and Wales of public baths and wash-houses has 


been printed. It contains 41 provisions, with the 


| same schedules as appeared in the original Bill. The 


preamble states it to be desirable for the health, com- 
fort, and welfare of the inhabitants of towns and popu- 
lous districts to encourage the esablishment therein of 
public bathsand wash-houses,and public open bathing 
places. It is proposed that the measure may be 
adopted in boroughs under the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Acts, and “also, with the approval of one of 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, for any 
parish in England not within such incorporated 
borough.” A very useful interpretation clause is 
given at the beginning of the Bill, and not at the end, 
| where it generally appears. ‘The council of a borough 
may adopt the act, the expenses to be borne by the 
| borough fund, and the income realized to be paid to 
| the credit of the same fund. On the requisition of 
| ten rate-payers of a parish, a meeting may be called 
| to determine whether the act shall be put in force 
| therein; and if it be resolved by a majority of two- 
| thirds of the members of the vestry present at such 
meeting that the act ought to be adopted, the same 
is to be notified to the Secretary of State; and when 
his approval is obtained, then it is to take effect in 
the parish. Commissioners are to be appointed in 
vestry to carry the act into force, and to meet at 
least once a month; officers to be appointed, and 
books kept by the commissioners to be open for 
| inspection, The expense of carrying the act into 
execution in a parish is to be borne by the poor-rate ; 
and after the repayment of a sum raised for the 
measure, the surplus is to be paid in aid of the poor- 
rate. By the 19th provision, it is proposed that the 
vestries of neighbouring parishes may concur and 
bear their proportionate share in the erection of 
baths and wash-houses and open bathing-places. 
For the more easy execution of the purposes of 
the act, the commissioners are to be considered a 
corporate body; councils and commissioners may 
borrow money, and the Public Works Loan-office 
Lands may be purchased 
and baths erected, and existing baths may be pur- 
chased for the purposes of the act. Water and 
gas companies may supply water or gas for baths 
and bathing-places, “either without charge or on 
such other favourable terms as they shall think fit.” 
Councillors and commissioners are not to be per- 
sonally liable. By-laws are to be made and sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State, and copies or 
abstracts to be exhibited. The proportion of baths 
to be in favour of the labouring classes; and 
clothes may be detained for payment of the 
charges—and be sold if not fetched away in seven 
days, There are penalties for misconduct of officers; 
and the share not paid to informers is to be paid to 
the borough or parish where the baths are situate. 
By schedule A, by-laws are to be framed for the 
proper management of the places; and by schedule 
B, the charges are fixed. Baths for the labouring 





[Jury 5 
classes, with clean water, to be, with a clean tows 
1d. for a cold bath ; and 2d. for a warm, with nro 
The charge for several children bathing, 24 re 
several children, not exceeding four, for a cold | at 
and 4d. fora warm bath. The prices are : 

: : € fixed for 
the use of wash-houses; and in open bathing-p| 
where several persons bathe in the same wate, 2 
charge is to be 3d. for each person. Times,” . 

Spontaneous C om bust ion.—This summer, the ban 
of the Cam exbibit an unusual multitude of those 
singular phenomena—cases of spontaneous igi 
and combustion in growing willows. About Sonn 
ago, we observed, in one instance, at a Point of the 
river not far from Granchester, the process ra id} 
going on. It was really astonishing to look 8 
fine willow, in the full vigour of robust Vegetable 
health, pouring forth clouds of smoke from its half 
burned stem, and doomed speedily to expire—itulf 
its own funeral pile. How explain this? Hoy 
account for the fact that this tree, yet hale and 
green, covered with a rich mass of foliage and flow. 
rishing “like a green bay tree on the river-bank” 
should suddenly burst forth into ignition, burn like 
tinder to its very core, and to-morrow be prostrate? 
There is no putrescence—we think there can be no 
fermentation in this process. If instances of sponta- 
neous vegetable combustion thus frequently happen, 
why dispute the analogous case of spontaneous animal 
combustion ? The tree which we observed last week 
as stated above, is now prostrate—its very foliage 
charred—a vegetable ruin—as if stripped, shattered 
blasted, and half-consumed by the electric fluid 
Cambridge Advertiser. 

The Copper Region.—The stories which reach us 
from the copper region on Lake Superior, almost 
daily, startle our credulity; and were it not that we 
have ourself seen some of these large masses of natiye 
copper, we should find it difficult to credit them, 
however well authenticated. A gentleman from 
Zanesville, now on his way to Lake Superior, thus 
writes from Detroit, on the 28th of May, to the 
Zanesville Courier —“ The explorations on Lake 
Superior prove that it is, beyond compare, the 
richest copper region in the world; and four or five 
veins have, thus far, been discovered which contain 
silver in sufficient quantities to render the mining 
highly profitable. Some of the copper ores cary 
with them 10 per cent. of silver ; which would make 
its commercial value between 4,000 and 5,000 dol. 
lars per ton. The explorations during the past winter, 
I learn, have been highly satisfactory. One day 
last week, a boat took down about 50,000 dollar’ 
worth of copper and silver ore belonging to the 
Pittsburgh Company, destined for the Boston market. 
The Boston and Lake Superior Company (Eagle 
river) have struck a vein which is represented to be 
very rich in silver. The Copper Falls Company, 
you will recollect, uncovered a mass of native copper, 
last winter, some 13 feet in length,—which proved 
very scrious obstacle to the prosecution of their work. 
The Eagle Harbour Company, on the adjoining loca. 
tion, have met with an obstacle still more serious 
They have come to a mass of native copper, which 
serves as a brazen barrier to all further operations, 
—at least for the present. They have ‘ drifted’ lon- 
gitudinally about 90 feet, without finding its length; 
they have sunk down about four feet in places with- 
out finding its depth. Its average thickness is about 
18 inches!’ The mass thus far uncovered is est 
mated at about 90 tons; and its commercial value, 
when raised and smelted, will exceed 25,000 dollars 
This seems almost incredible, and yet it is literally 
true. Nothing in the previous history of mining 
operations can compare with this, The Ontanagon 
copper rock, weighing about two tons, was regarded 
as one of the wonders of the world; and yet, between 
that mass and this, the difference is as great 3 
between a mustard-seed shot and a cannonball, 
The company propose erecting a steam-engine for 
the purpose of sawing this immense mass into blocks, 
and thus raising it from the mine. I saw some of 
the fragments, or rough ‘strings,’ that were cut of 
from the exterior; and, with the exception of an occ 
sional admixture of spar, it resembled more the pro- 
duct of the furnace than the mine.”— Toronto Patria 





To CorresroxpesTs—E. V.—W. B—W. C—L. B= 
received. 

Erratum.—P. 734, col. 3, 1, 64, for ‘ works of” read work; 
and for ‘ Argenais de Barelai,’ read Argenis, by Barclay. 
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3s, 6d. 
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Now ready, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound, 
THE LIFE OF 
ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq 
“This Life of the Conqueror is the first ‘attempt made to do full 
justice to his character and talents.”— Britannia, 
“ From various sources, Mr. Roscoe has drawn facts which have 
never yet appeared in relation to the life of William the Conqueror.” 
aa Chronicle, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
A GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Nearly ready, a New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 
reduced from 5s, 6d, to 3s. 
OE MILLER’S JEST BOOK. 


e A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint from 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions 
he first edition of this work havi ing been exhauste od, it has been 
reprinted equal tothe original, and now issued at a greatly reduced 
wondon : Whittaker & Co. 
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MITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of AN- 
TIQUITIES, with 200 Woodcuts. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
KING EDWARD Vith’s LATIN 
MAR. New Edition, revised. 1amo, 3s. 6d. bound, 
MATTHIAS GRE EK GRAMMAR | for 
SCILOOLS: abridged. By BLOMFIELD. Seventh Edition, re- 
vised, by Epwanps. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
4. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. Translated, with 
Notes, by FISHULAKE. Thir 1E dition. vo. lis. 
BUTTMAN’S IR REGU LAR GREEK 
VERBS. Translated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 7s €d, * 
MULLER’S DORIANS. 
NEL and LEWIS. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
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GRACA GRAMMATIC-E RUDIMENTA | 
MINORA. New Edition. sigs 2s. bound. 

COLERIDGE'’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. | 
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THE BiSHOP OF PETERBOROUGH'’S 
ENGLAND. 

In 18mo. price 2s, 6d. half-bound, the 7th edition of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND fer CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 

Son. With Questions. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Pete rborough. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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In 12mo. price 9s, the 2nd edition of 

A COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
ys THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Analogy , an Epitome of Dean Graves on the esate and an 
Analysis of Bishop Newton on the Prophecie 

By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D. dD. “M. R.S.L. 
Of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; be ead Master of Horncastle 

Grammar S$ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, ‘and Waterle oo-place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 

1. A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology; con- 
taining an Abridgment of Bp. Tomline’s Elements, Paley” 's Evi- 
dences, and Pearson on the Creed. With a brief Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and Informs ne n yom Jewish Rites and 
Ceremonies, &c. srdedition, l2mo. $s. 

2. A Digest of Hooker's Beclesiastical Polity. 


1: 2mo., ve, 


Jus éaub slished, by Simp skin, Ms urshall & Co., in 12 mo. ‘doth, 6s. 6d, 


MANUAL of CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY ; 

yi or, a Companion to the Greck and Latin Poets. With a 
Copious Lexicon-Index. By THOMAS SWINBURNE CARR, 
E sa. Cl ‘al Master in King’s College, Lond 

* A very able book ; well arranged and well treated.” — Spectator. 

Carr's Ilistory and Geography of Greece. With 
Questions. 7s. Gd. 

Carr’s Classical Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
Proper Names. 5s. 

Carr’s Latin Homonyms. 3s.— Manual of Roman 
Antiquities. ¢s, ¢d. 


YHILLIPSS WORKS 
Coxhead’s Ready 
with Interest and other Tables. 
The Same Work, with Farming and Surveying 
Tables, of convenience in all agricultural concerns, 18mo. 3s, bound, 
Mackenzie’s Five Thousand Useful Receipts, in 
all the Domestic Arts and Practical Household Sciences. 2sth 
edition, l2mo, 10s, 6d. bound. 
The Farmer's 


every month in the year. By Arthur Young, Esq. A revised 
edition, in a thick volume, 12m». 12s, bound, 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





of REFERENCE.— 
Reckoner for all Trades, 
1smo. price 2s. bound. 





Calendar, detailing the business of 


PHILLIPS’S HISTORIC ND 
BLOGRAPHICAL WORKS for somen AND 
Robinson’s Grammar of Universal History, y; 
506 Questions, 2ist edition, 18mo. price 3s, 6d, TY, with 
Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume an 
Histories of England, with 140 Engravings, 10th 
9s, bound. 
Robinson's Modern History ofall Nations, brou 
down to the Treaty of Vienna, 16th edition, 12mo, 6, bound, ott 
Adair’s Questions on the Current Edi 
Goldsmith's History of England. 18mo. 1s, sewed. itions af 
Goldsmith’s Biographical Class- Beck,  contanin 
500 Lives, from fone to 1820. Arranged as Lesso 8g 
in the year. With numerous Portraits. 1th edit, os one! 
Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, with Mg 
and Engravings. 18mo. 4s. bound. 4 
Watkins’s Scripture Biography ; or, Lives of Scrip. 
ture Characters from Adam to St. Paul. Sith edition, 12mo, 4 
Nightingale’s Account of all Religions, with 10 
Engravings. a th edition, l2mo. Price 10s, 6d. boun 
Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New ae 
1Smo. 1s. sewed, 
sarrow’s 500 Questions on the Old Testament, 


18mo., Is, sewed, 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
JHILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS, &_— 
lair’s Models of Juvenile Letters, English, 
French, and Italian. New edition, 12mo, 4s, bound, 

The Book of Trades. Illustrated by 70 Woed 
Engravings. 2vth edition, 12mo. 7s. éd. bound. 

Blair’s Registers of the Conduct, Studies, and 
Morals of Pupils, l’ersonal and Comparative, for Boys’ Schools and 
Girls’ Schools. 4to. price ls. each, sewed. 

Robinson’s Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiasti- 
eal Dictionary, 3rd edition, enlarged. In 1 thick 8yo. vol 2%, 
beards, with Maps. 

Hamilton’s Elements of the Art of Deaving, with 
above 100 Examples, plain and coloured, 21s. half-bo’ 

Mitchell's Universal Catechist; consisting of 
separate S atechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and Principal 
objects of a liberal education, with Engravings. 12mo, 7s. bound. 

Phillips's Five Hundred Questions, forming an 


Interrogative System of Instruction, applied to all the 2 educational 
works published by Sir Richard Phillips. Post 4to, 2s, each, 


A Key to each Set, 9d. each. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
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RAILWAY CHRONICLE 


TRAVELLING CHARTS; 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 


FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY: 


IN WHICH ARE NOTED THE TOWNS, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, 


THE SCENERY AND ITS NATURAL HISTORY, 


MANSIONS, PARKS, STATIONS, 


With Hundreds of Illustrations, 


BRIDGES, 


VIADUCTS, TUNNELS, CUTTINGS, GRADIENTS, &e., 
THE ANTIQUITIES AND THEIR HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &c. PASSED BY THE LINE OF RAILWAY. 


Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the Railway Carriage. 





Tue First or THE SERIEs, 


LONDON TO BRIGHTON; 


Containing E1GntTy-THREE ENGRAVINGS, price 6d., in a Wrapper, may be had at all the Stations on the Line. 


Tue SEconD OF THE SERIEs, 


LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, 


With about Firry ILLvstrations, in a Wrapper, price 4d., may be had at all the Stations on the Line. 


Tue Turd or THE SERIES, 


LONDON TO WOLVERTON, 


With Eiguty-rour Excravines, price 6d. in a Wrapper, may be had at all the Stations on the Line. 


LONDON TO RICHMOND, containing Fifteen Engravings, price 2d. 


1. LONDON to REIGATE, 
LONDON to WATFORD, price 2d. 
3. LONDON to WINDSOR, price 2d. 





On Monday next, at all the Stations, 





SMALLER SERIES—now ready, 
price 3d. 


4. LONDON to 
5. LONDON to 
6. LONDON to 


in ajWrapper. 


CROYDON, price 1d. 
SOUTHALL, price 1d. 
HARROW, price 1d. 


7. LONDON to KINGSTON and HAMPTON COURT, price 1d. 
Published at the Rartway CHRONICLE OrFicE by J. Francis; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ax»w WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET, 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 

AND MECHANICS. 
Iris the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
pentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
ublie and private schools; to persons whose education has 
heen neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
ineatly life to such studies; an d to Artists and Mechanics 
thee little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
tr ygit as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
snd brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
srereduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 


- I. 


FirtH EpItiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the satis of 
Buclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ngofevery Art and Science in its leading truths and great 


By Gronce Dantey, A.B. 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Il. 
New Eprrtioy, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
larized, iustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts, 


By Georce Dantey, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 





Ill. 
Tuinp Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR "ALGEBRA; 


WITH 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6a. 
Iv. 
Seconp Epirion, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TRE ATISES on LOG ARITIIMS, and the 
Application of Algehra to Geometry. 


By Gronce Danwey, A.B. 
Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 


“ n 

the ~ students who only seck this limited knowledge of 
nace there are perhaps uo treatises which can be 
sx h more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 


oa —Library of Useful Kiiowledge, article ‘Me- 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, 
By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 


In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


ae is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
a hee winning and unassuming manner in this 
pn, — volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
, te the extent ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 
© taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
¥-"—Sun, April 5, 1830, 








This day is published, Part 2, price 2s. 6d. o 
UTLINES of STRUCTURAL ne PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
sy ARTHU R HENFREY, F.L.S. 
Lecturer on Botany at the Middlesex Hospital ; late Botanist to 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
PART 1. The Elementary Structure. 
Part 2. The Organs of Vegetation. 
Pant 3. The Organs of Keproduction and General Physiology, in 
about a month, 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 
3rd edition, Svo. price lis. cloth ; 2is. morocco, 
‘HE BAPTISTERY: or, the Way of 
Life. By the Author of* The C ‘athedr: al.” 





Eternal 


In this edition, the Fourth Pari, which was previously published | 


scparately, is incorporated, the Images being arranged in their 
respective places, 


F 4th edition, small vo. 7s. €d. cloth ; 
The Cathedral ; 


lds, 6d. Morocco, 


or, the Catholic and Apostolic 


Church in England. Thoughts i in Verse on Ecclesiastical Subjects, | 
selected and arranged to correspond with the different parts of a | ; 


Gothic Cathedral. 
4th edition, 32mo, 4s. 6d. cloth; Cs. moroce 
Thoughts in Past Years. By the ‘Author of ‘ The 
Cathedral.” 
Oxford : John | Henry Parker. _Tond n: 


Th e Cheapest Music al Publication ever oficred to the Public, in 
respect both to Quality and Quantity 
TE ANDEL’S SACRED OR A TORIO, 
‘THE MESSIAH, in Vocat Score, with a Separate 
Accompaniment for 
VINCENT NOVELL( 


the Organ or Pianoforte, 
, 

The whole Work will be complete in Twelve Monthly Numbers, 
containing 16 pages each, price €d. each. To commence August 1, 
1846, 

Published by J. Alfred Novello, 6, De: an-street, Soho, and 24, 
Poultry, Sold by Simpkin, Marshs ‘o.; and to be proce ured 
by order of every Musicseller, Li vs ah nal &e. in the United | 
Kingdom. 


Rivingtons. 
















Remember to order ‘ Novello’s Editio n.” 


CHEAP MUSIC FOR - HOIRS AND CHORAL SOCIETIES, 


w publi hing, 
A NTHEMS ae “SE RV ICES for CHURCH 
4 CHOIRS: 


in Numbers varying from Sixpence to Eighteen- 
pence each. 


Nos. 1 to 4 are now ready, containing 23 Pieces of the 
vest Church Music (for 3, 4, and 5 voices), the price of the whole 
being £s., with an allowance to Clergymen and Choral Societies. 
Part V., ‘gy e, containing Five Anthems, will appear on 
August Ist. The fusic is beautifully printed in Full sec re, With 
an Accompaniment, and at such a cheap rate as to obviate the 
necessity o 8. voice parts. 

London: James Burns, 17, Portman- strect. 





arranged by | tv? 


Nearly ready for publication, i } i. foan. 8vo. price 7s. 6d.,a 


THE PU RITAN’S. “GRAY E. rd the late 
WILLIAM PITT SC ARGILL, Author of ‘The Usures’s 

Daughter,’ * Light in Darkness,’ &c. 

London : published by E. Churton, 26, ‘Folles- street, Oxford- street. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. ‘neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. _ 
pus GREEK LESSONS ; being a Course of 
Study, so eonnges as to require no previous acquaintance 
wee O Came 
ARLES Ww HITE, M.A., of Peter House, Combatign. 

” The oes here recommended cannot fail of its effect : it i 4 
and progressive. The present — ration of students may well f 
grateful to such a man as Mr. White, who has discovered a royal 
road to the attainment of a difficult language :—little do they know 
the obstacles lav! ay ir fathers had to encounter.”—Athenaum, 
ck Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. Svo, 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 diagrams engraved for the work, 
ie CLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
4 GROMRT RY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
| Author of t! 1e* Ilistory of Mariti:ne and Inland Discovery,’ 
= ‘he Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
| “Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to cpuiratiot his own motto 
| that * there is no voyal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 
| y iderably ‘diminished both the volume of the 
bour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
> remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
hed their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
neer and Architect’s Journal. 
s is the bee edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
| peared”—Athen@ua—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern; 
ing attention t » the > wants of learners, cunnot be easily surpassed.” 
| — Dublin University Megazine—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to ” tke Fucii { easy to Bon Bn - erry Chronicle, 
Uniform with 0. MEI nts,” price 3s. 
| (OOLEY'S GE ETRICAL PROPO- 
| SITIONS DEMONST * a - E D: or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY tothe appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private tud nts. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euc id, are illustrated in it by 
new Diagrams. 
“Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Anh Mayazine, 
ap. Svo. price ls, 
(OOLEY'S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the- 
Diagrams illustrating the * Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
printed sep: ane ey the Class-room. 
hitts uk Ave Maria- lane, London. 
: sived by all Booksellers. 























Next week, in 8vo. 


PROGRESSION 


BY 





ANTAGONISM: 


A THEORY. 
Involving Considerations touching the Zvenent Position, Duties, and Destiny of Great. 
r 


By LORD 


Joun Murray, 


LINDSAY. 


Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


On August Ist, 


LETTERS FR 


post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OM MADRAS; 





OR, FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A RESIDENCE IN INDIA: 


By A 


LADY. 


On September Ist, 


THE WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


By CHARLES 


Joun Murray, 


ST. JOHN, Esq. 


Albemarle-street. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOUNT SOREL,’ ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &c. 


On July 31st, in 2 


FATHER 


vols. post 8vo. l4s. 


DARCY: 


An Historical Romance. 


Forming the New Volumes of 


“CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES.’ 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF 


FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY, 





Already published, 


The LIFE of GEORGE CANNING, 
The LIFE of MOZART; 


1 vol. 7s. 


The FALCON FAMILY ; 
MOUNT SOREL; or, the Heiress of the 


Oxp Men's Tags.’ 2 yols. 14s. 


By Roxzert Bett. 
LONG ENGAGEMENTS: a Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. 
including his Correspondence. 


or, Young Ireland. 
, S 


The WHITEBOY : a Story of Ireland in 1822. 


1 vol. 7s. 
1 vol. 7s. 
By Epwarp Homes. 


A Comic Novel. 1 vol. 7s. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 2 vols, 14s. 
De Veres. By the Author of ‘Taz Two 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





THE ATHENAUM 


(Jury 95 








Price Eightpence. * 
HE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, 
Part 7, for AU OSE, « commences a New V 
And therefore affords a go ya for = Sutecribers to 
commence with it. Part includes Four Engravings and 
many Papers ; among which are 

Richard Cobden’s Portrait and Memoir. 

arriet Martineau’s Survey from the Piountein , including a 
Notice of new Discoveries in Mesmeri: 

M n Holidays? No. I. The Hutchinson 


No. I. Old and Young in 


with Memoirs by Mary Howitt. 
ngravings from the Picture Exhibitions. 
Dreadful Changes, &c, &c. ae William Howitt 
Poems, Tales, Essays, &c. by H. F. Chorley, Mary Leman Gillies, 
Arthur Wallbridge, a A. White, &c. 





Family at Grasmere. 

— Household Education : 
School. 

‘The Misses Cushman’s Portraits 


In Preparatio 
Portraits and Papers on CH ART, ES EE IGHT, 
W. C. MACREADY, W. J. FOX, & : 
An Engraving from Haydon’s Picture of DEN TATUS 
PR nal 3 Jonna Office, 62, Fleet-street. Sold by all Booksellers 
an ew: men, 





Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, July 18, contains Articles on 
Arboriculture, by Mr. J. Bailey, Linseed cake for cattle 
Denton, Herts Mangold wurzel and salt 
Abortion | Manure, dissolved bones as 
Agricultural Society of England Manure, economy of making 
—Meeting at Newcastle Manuring, principles of 
Agricultural produce, prices Measure work 
in N York, by Col. H Moth, Death’s-head 
Randall New York, oe of agricultural 
Amateur Gardener— Bulbs produce 
Araucaria imbricata, large | nothateh,. ioe Mr. C. R. Bree, 
Bast from Cuba Stowmarket; Mr. H. Double- 
day, Epping; and Mr. W. il. 
Hill, Rectory, Pembridge 
Oaks, speedy mode of raising 
| Orchids, sale of 


Beck's Pelargonium Catalogue 
Bones dissolved in caustje ley 
Bulbs, to preserve 
Buttertlies, larze flight of 
Calendar, horticult: 
Calendar, agricultura 
Cattle, pes “ag! for, by Mr. 
Bruce, 1g 1, 
Chiswick e ahibichoe 
Conifers, situation for 
Dorking Horticultural Society 
Drainage, discussion on 
Ecelesfield Farmers’ Club—Ma- Pot: Atues 
nure-making iP 
Farming profits Rh 
Flax-seed. mode of using for Ik 
feeding cattle 5 
Food, linseed-cake as 
Fruit-tree bo rders 
Garden ink, Burrow’s & Thoms’ 
arenes, advertising 
reen-tly, new mode of killing . 
R.7 


an of, by Mr. 
tol 


Pine-ap 
tastLothian! Plant el 


s 
Smelling salts, su 
Sowing, thin, by Mr. J. J. Mechi, 
i Tiptre -e Hall 
h, weapet sad 
Th n, by Mr. J. 
‘e ill 
Mr. W. Fer- 


oy the Very 
i — st 


Her —" 7 
Hoddesion Agricultural Train- 

ing School 
Horticultural Society 

nk, chemical garden 
Insects, commercial value of 
Labels, zine, ink for fork b lorists ety 
Labourer, condition of Zine labels, ink for 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and @ complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of ali the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsy ler—OPFICE for o ‘nae 


ments, », Upper Weilingto -street, Covent-garden, Lone 


etl 
il, ny 3 


<pence, free by B a 


The Rartlwap Chronicle 


Of Satur: a July 18, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF TIlE 2EK—ACTIONS AT LAW—RETURN 
OF TARIFFS WNEED THIS SE rer TY PRE- 
, yee Ut ARTIZANS — DIRECT 


Price | 


8S OF MEET INGS.. ent Luxer mbourg, Directors® 
Report- Cologne and Munden, ircholders— Meet 
snes to Approve Bills be *fore Peet et gs of Share- 
holders to Affirm or Dissolve 
orric LAL PAPERS,.—Twe nty- third Report of the (1 
——— -Keport to Admiralty on it ly head Rail lway poe 
arbi 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS.—On the South-Eastern; Chidding- 
stone and Hever (with numerous Engravings). 
RAILWAY LITERATUR ais 
Gauge Commissioners’ I e Le 
tion—Lushington’s Postscript on Gauge E iaenes: W itne sses and 


Judges. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—P 
mente ary Business — Progress of Bills — 


Progress of Works—Accidents—The Act to facilitate ps pe 
lution of Railway anies—lron_ Trade—Pate 
—Tenders for Loans — Contracts — Dividends - al 
returned—T ransfer Books closed—Correspondents—1 
—Share Lists— Foreign Ditto—Money Market- 
Accident on the Great North of France —— 
Atmospheric Railway 
Gauge Engine Pe 
Europe—tireat Wester 
Law Intelligence— Misce 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


RAlway CHRONIC LE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS. 
Tre First or tur Serirs 
‘ by to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, price 6d. in 2 wrap 
May be had at all “y Stations betw: reen London 3 poe Bei ghton. 
Tue Seconp or tHE SERi 
LONDON to “WOKING and GUiLbronn, 
with about 50 Illustrations, price 4d. in a wray 
May be had at all the — — Vauxhall and ‘Guildford. 


LONDON to WOL VERTON® 
on the BIRMINGHAM, 
Price 6d. in a wrapper. 


is why the 
ive Sane- 


gramme of Parlia- 
mniittees on Opposed 


ix 
~~ posits 
raffic Table 

Paris Letter 
y— Hallette’s 
a rn— Narrow 
ays in hele Rai lways in 
ules—Gussip of the Week— 


ek, 
LONDON to OXFORD 
on the GREAT W ESTERN, 
Price 6d, in a wrapper. 





Just published, price 24s. 4to. cloth, with numerous woodcuts, &c. 
R. KENNEDY BAILLIES SECON D 
FASCICULUS of INSCRIPTIONS. Transcribed duri 
his Travels through Asia Minor, and elucidated by Critical and 
Explanatory bag with Indices of Greek, Latin, and Orien 
Words and Names. 
Dublin: Hod: es & Smith, Booksellers to the University, 104, 
Grafton-street ; F. & J. . Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. well bound in extra cloth, price 10s, 6d, 
pahe Second Edition, Chronologically Arranged in One Series, of 
THE ZURICH LETTERS, or, The Corre- 
spondence of several English Bishops, "and others, with some 
of the Helvetian Reformers, during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
chiefly from the Archives of a h. Translated from authentic 
Copies of the Autographs, and edite for the Parker Society, by 
the Rev. HASTINGS ROBINSON 
Cambridge : Ered at the U <b oe Press, for the Parker 
Society. And sold by C. J. Stewart, 1), King William-street, West 
Strand ; also by Pic a Dalton, Nisbet, Petherham, London ; 
W. Curry, jun, & Co. Dublin; Ritchie, Edinburgh ; Vincent, Ox- 
ford ; Macmillan & Barclay, Cambridge ; Allom, York; W ight & 
Bailes, Cheltenham ; Godwin, Bath ; and all « ither Booksellers. 

3 his volume’ contains the English Translations of both 
series of‘ The Zurich Letters,’ excluding a few letters of no interest. 
Part of a limited impression of the work is now offered to the 
public, to meet the general demand for it ; but the Parker Society 
will not again re-print this norresy ondence. 





The following Peri a al Works, for gust, Sees, will be published 
by CHARLES KN Auit's 
THE STANDARD EDIT ION OF THE 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; being a His- 
tory of the People as well as a History of the ‘Kinedom. By 
EORGE L. CKAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE, assisted 
by other Contributors. With 2.000 wood saa 104 Ps rtraits on 
steel. To be published in 26 Monthly Parts at 4s., and 104 Weekly 
Numbers at !s, 
The original edition of ‘The Pictorial a ory of 
now been completed about four yee an bd 
of publication, consisting of 54 Mo 
* Portrait iilustrati ms) wer > sold st 
total cost 102. * : 
into eight volumes Iti s prop. oaed to rep rint this orig 
from the earliest times to the ad of the \ war in 
F r ly to the ae = Le m ign of George III. Corree- 
kiaen af posit errors will as the new edition proceeds ; 
but there will be no material : ti min the text. This edition, 
with the * Portrait Illustrations, will be ec pomprised in 26 Parts 
and 104 Numbers, the total cost being SL 4s., one-half the oriyinal 


price. 
’art I. will be 7 


England’ has 


published on the Ist of August, with Four Por- 


ed cn the same day, being Saturday, and 

continued weekly, pr ls, 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 
price Is, 

OLD ENGLAND'S WOR beng 
with Mem: rs, being a continuati Old 
price With a ccloured Plate 

THE POLITICAL 
half, price Is. 

THE SUPPL" 
Part XIL., 

CABIN 


1s, sewed, 1s. 6d, 


Part XIX., 


tallery of Portraity 
I and, Part V x 
of the ~ oom f Jobn Knox, 
DICTIONARY, Part XIV. 


ls, Gd., 


First 


TiN’ f — PENNY CYCLOP-LEDIA, 
First half, price td. 
T HISTORY “OF ENGLAND, Vol. XIX., price 
cloth, 
en A THE SOCTE TY FOR THE 

FUL hk? NOW LE DG i. Re-issue, Part > 

t. . West Ind a 1: sland 7 

fodiens i ei Pi Isler in t 
Bs. Gd. Plain, anc Ay of the Society's Maps may be 
had sepa y, price 6 1d Sd, coloured, 


DIF r bere OF 


d. plain, 3 


KNIGHTS MONTHLY VOU. 
Price 1s, sewed, 1s. Cd. cl 
The List of ‘ Knight's Wee gs 
completed on the 27th Ju } 
Editor to furnish what he 
Library equally suited to che 
The subje cts have: ways b 
tttained a certain completenes 
to continue =~ pablic ations a 
age bet n desirs 
‘KNIGHT'S  VOLU ME FOR ! 


ME. 


¢3 105 Volumes, 
as enabled the 

a valuable little 

ute Purchasers, 

‘ maplan which has now 

d fi r thie ason it is unnecessary 
the rap iA vat e that up to this time 


“a L REA \ Pane will in future 
be published MONTHLY; Vol. pes he Ist of July 
v he Volumes of the few works t Mk t yet c nate oe cake 

* Weekly Volume’ will be give uly possible, as OCCASIONAL 
votumes. The new works of * IT's yee Votume’ will 
be chosen with reference to the prin ‘iple that has been steadily 
adhered to, of supplying valuable information at the cheapest rate. 

August 1.— Monthly Volvine, 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT. By 

A Second Series of Letters written in 15i5-6. Vol. L 
Aucust 15. 
Occasional Volume—compieiing Works, 

BACON AND HIS WRITINGS. By G. L. Cram, MLA, 
Vol. IL 

22, Ludgate-street, July 21, 1946. 


TRHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empower: “d by Actof Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,0002, 
‘he attention of the pubie is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the as which 
is made between MALE a FEMALE LIVES 


Volume’ ¥ 


Mrs. PooLe. 





Extract from the 3 of “wane “4 -Enauring 1 01. 
jA MALE. | A FEMALE, LE. | AFEMALE, 
Age | 1 
next 
birth- 


Age 
|| next | 
| birth- 
day. 
| 46 
50 
| 53 
| 56 
60 
| 63 
: } 66 
| | 70 
| : 33 
j g | 76 
' 3 i 80 ++ 10 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be bad at the Head Office io 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary: and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life e Department, 
Mr. GEO. BURBIDGE, 2, Moorgate-street, City. 


Whole Life Premiums. 


£ 


Whole Life Premiums. 
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SCOTTISH UNION FIRE ang 
INSU way yo 37. Cornhill, London 
Charles Balfour, "tea. | 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
war" Gooden, Esq. 
Sinn ‘ +75 4 
n ingston, , 

LiFe Berar aeEt Te Divectesn ey ies 
the SECOND INVESTIGATION into the affairs 
pany takes fay on > ~ August next, ~ 
insurances on the profit 
ticipate in the division. eae die will pa. 


37. Cornhill, London. F.6, SMITH, See, 


N cers BRITISH INSU RANCECOMPAyy, 


4, New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pal 
Tables of ine Teasing premiums have eon jail Best on 
peculiar to this Company, whereby assurance may on aa 
for the whole of life, the premium commencing very | 
gradually increasing during the first five years. afer’ wo 
a uniform premium is paid during the remainder of fi T whicd 
Specimen of the Tables 


ra Lire 


homens Mu 
Hy Oliverson” tay 








Premium for Assuring 100, 
Second! Third LS ao Fifth 


| First 
Year. | Year. ear. Year. 


Year. 


Remai 
| of road 


Age. | 
go |£1 3 9/15 2216 elere ae £05” 
This 11110! 113 9 11510 118 1 ‘8 e420 5 

is table is not only suitable to those who, prospect 
of an increasing income, or other circumstances ~l 
a smaller sum during the first few years, but is 80 decdeat 
the best mode of insuring with the view of securing the Tet 
ment of temporary loans. It is preferable to 4 period beng 
as it may be continued to the end of life, without requiring “ 
certiticates of health or incurring a higher rate of preninn” 

prospectus may be obtained of the Secretary, 1" L 
Thomson, Esq., 4, New Bank- buildings or of the 7 
lo, Pall Mall st. JOHN KING 


Under the Especial tae’ of Her} Most Gra ous M: ety 


THE ROYAL N cA AL. "MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, = a NE “RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
, Waterloo-place, Londun, 
Director. 
Lieut-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K. ii, -R. . a 
Col. Sir William Gossett. C.B., K.¢ TH, puty-Chairmes, 
Admiral the Right Hon. SirG, Gochbedes Gk. ite M.P., Lord of 
the Admiralty. . 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G .C.H. 
Gen, Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B., 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Koss, Gc ag 
it.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner. ot 
or-Gen, Sir Hew D. Ross, iN Re ‘b., 
t. Sir George Bach 
or-Gen. Taylor. Cc. S.. E.L.C.S. 
or-Gen, Edward Wryny ard, C.B. 
Major Gen, Arnold, i an : 
Major-Ge if Cleiland, E.1, 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer: k i, 
Lieut.-Col. Purchas, 
Lient.-Col. Matson. ny E 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H., F.R.S. 
Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D., late R.H.G. 
Capt. William Lancey. R.E. 
William Chard, Esq.. vy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, q. 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 





late R.H.G, 


Actuary. 
Joun FINLA1IsON q., the Government Calculator, 
ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives d 
Persons in every station of life, and for every part of the world, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies, 

A Bonus amounting to irty per Cent. on the actual valued 
the Policies was ap /portione: dto ed Assured, at the First sep 
tennial Meeting held in the year] 

SEE ‘s RETTELL, 


-H c. Secretary. 
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Prospectuses a 
application to tl 
towns of the Unit 


Regent-street. 


(;REAT 


14, Waterloo-plac 
Claims on Poli 
except with the s 
the Members, to 
This Society is 
of the mutual sy 
among the men 
aflording the fac 
first five years, ; 
parties who may 
pating scale, with 
afterwards by pa: 


Eitract from the 


Mutual 





NAT IONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTIOY, 
No. 48, Gracechurch-street, J 
ASSURANCE on _ LIVES ) 
SUMS, IMMEDIATE and DEFE 
Enrolled under the Acts ee L. wy 
Societies, 
Chas. Pritchett Bousfield, spe 
John Bradbury, Esq. 
William Cash, Fsq. 
Thomas © astle, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esa 
Joseph Harzrave, Esq 
Thomas Hodg skin, M. D. 
edical Directors 


J. T. Conquest, M.D. is L.S.— Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.LS 

Solicitors Consulling Actuary. | 

Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. | Charles Ansel 1, Es F S 
The gratifying result of the valuation of the liabilities andl 
assets of the Institution made in November 1842, ~ 

in the following instances ; exhibiti ng the profit ass 
to Policies which had been in existence from one to sevél 
years :— 


Robert Ingham, Esq. 
Samuel Hay burst Lucas, Ex. 
\¢ *harles Lushington, Esq. 
John St. Barbe, Esq. 
| Kichard shore Esq. 
| Samuel Smith, 





| Reductior.| Equal 
in Pre- 
mium in 


Policies In 
Existence. 


Years. 
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Years. 
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2000 2614 


137. 
The next division of profits will be made in November 
The total number of Policies issued from the com' 
of the Cesthution, iy De pcommber Ie 1835, = ripe _— 

6,063, and the annual income Socie' 

M BERS whose PREMIUMS “BECAME 
INS NT, are reminded that the same 
WITHI a bare ey HA FM 

sopies of the Report to the last Annua « 
and all other information, may be obtained at the Office, 


Fea cise” = JOSEPH MARSH, Secret 
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=ORIA LIFE ASSURANCE  COM- |” 


Y, No. 18, King William-street, Mansion House. 
a—nsaiagy Ber jamin Hawes, Esq.Deput 
Sir James Duke, Ald. a enies » Esq. Deputy: 


rman. 
Chairman. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Benjamin Barnard, Ea, by this Company on every description 
Life Assurance Al or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
of risk, on 4 Phirst five years allowed on Policies effected for 
ins Or A of life. Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
whole term 0. ee or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 
y. Advances continue to be made to 
nted personal pramate. tee Sete of 
instalments. Particular attention is re- 
Jal, EPA jetalled Prospectuses of the Company. 
. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
See Ee a ee 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
P 50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200, 


40.000. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
chins wal neem the establishment of the Office £1,520,000. 


President. A 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 





Dir 
‘The Earl of Macclesfield. 


Sir John Osborn, Bart. ev. James Sherman. 


‘ ¥ Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
John Deeriteaderson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esa. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life :— 


With Without 
Bonus. | 


tors. 
| *"Nrederick Squire, Esq. 


With 


Without Sane. 


nus. Bonus. 


‘e,. ———___—_—_ 
For the whole Life, at an 
Annual Payment of 


; Forthe whole Life, at an 
Annual Payment of 


. d. 





é. 
1 
1 
2 
2 





Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 
1 j 
: No. of | Sum | : 
Sum paid. | Polies.| Seanael Sum Paid. 





No.of | Sum 
Policy. | Insured. 





£. &. 
3,307 
3.617 
4,024 
4,888 


7,706 
7,500 5 9 | 











spectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
oe to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom; and at the head Office, No. 50, 


: b JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 
ae Managing Director. 


‘REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
J ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 2 

14. Waterloo-place, and 79, King William-street, City, London. 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, 
except with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
the Members, to be specially convened on the occasion. 

This Society is established upon the most approved principles 
of the mutual system, the whole of the profits being divided 
among the members, combining security with profit, and 
aflording the facility of credit for half the premium for the 
first five years, and an extremely low rate of premium to 
parties who may prefer assuring at first upon the non-partici- 
pating scale, with the option of becoming members any time 
aterwards by paying the difference between the two rates. 
Extract from the Tables for an Assurance of 100/. for the whole 
term of life :— 





Mutual Rates. 


Non-participating Profits. 





TUTIOY, 
yp MUTUAL 
DEPERKED 

8. 

ng to Friendly 

Esq. 

P Leas, Ex. 

on, Esq. 


Annual Half 
* Premium. | Credit. 


£8. d. 


Annual | Half 
remium., Credit. 


L &.8. d. | & 8. d. 
019 5 1M 5 015 9 
13 6 118 4 019 2 
11 0 5 297 1 410 
21 3 910 1m 


for example, 1,000/, may be assured at the age of 26, by 
| payment of 9/. 11s. 8d. for the first five years. 
ments and annuities granted, and assurances effected 
Parties residing in any part of the kingdom, without 
. A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director, 
14. Waterloo-place, London. 


YT? ADA y Tv al TU 
Axsus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
Rich William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. a eusphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
; iam Banbury, Esq. ‘Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
ward Bates, k’sq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
j jomas Camplin, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
ames Clift, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
ysician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Pralesleks-cinen, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of \ing’s College. 
ow Rates of Premiums. 

hte of presuting in this office have the benefit of the lowest 
Sane ‘nium which is compatible with the safety of the 
they have Wkecuch is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonne ; 
- e likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an 
surance fund of nearly 
income of upwards ), 
4000 and 6,000 polic 


Age. P: 





&.8. d. 





Petsing a 


a quarter of a million—and an annual 
of 60,0001., arising from the issue of between 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
An. Pez One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 
oy 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 
0 
150 21410 
1M41 4 011 
P 6 010 
for or one. third tthe Pra ~ AE. 
lie asa debi oped who pet of the Premium may remain 
4 t i b 
fu aay time wit out od Noga at 5 per cent., or may be paid 
ues for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
rai for a family, where the least present outlay is 
» the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
particularly favourable to the assured. 
‘cal 1 tleaper ey  ngpe ipgens been ~— 
Officers attend dai 
tloek, and Policies issued the came day. ae 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
4 Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 


bd 1 


One-half he 
4 of t Ow 
credit f hole-term 


169 
119 10 
3 0 


ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches. 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 

separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 

82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

PATENT. TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 

purchased at MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 

: /YATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 

The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 

-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 

slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 


RESSING-CASES. — Fisuer, 188, Strand.— 
* _ A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; war- 
ranted to stand the tropical climate. good dressing-case, 
either lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 3/. to 50/. 
Also, writing-desks, work-boxes, leather travelling-desks, and 
despatch boxes. S. F. has the best selection of the above in 
the trade; also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 
to mention. Corner of Arundel-street. 


- , a 

N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 

4Yi Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 

arrived from Paris, after selecting various elegancies suitable 

for presents, of which they now bave a most splendid variety. 

Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
Their stamps 








&c. is the very best that can be manufactured. 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens 
of either of which may be selected from an almost endless 
variety at their establishment, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. Plates for visiting-cards en- 
raved for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s.6d. Messrs. 
Jarry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 


YATENT VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER. 
.-CHARLES MACINTOSH & Co. beg to inform the 
Public that they are the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of 
the above Substance. The distinguishing properties of the 
Patent Vulcanized India Rubber are, its uniform elasticity, in 
various temperatures; its not becoming bard on exposure to 
extreme cold, nor liable to injury from contact with heat. Its 
strength is greater than that of native caoutchouc; it is indis- 
soluble in essential oils ; it resists the effects of oil and grease in 
different degrees, according to the purposes for which it is 
manufactured. 
_ Among the various useful applications of the Patent Vulcan- 
ized India Rubber, may be enumerated— 

WASHERS or KINGS for joints in steam and water-pipes, and 
for valves for steam-engines; by which labour is economized, 
and the joints more effectually made,tban by any other mode. 

ELASTIC BANDS, for holding together bundles of letters, 
f papers, &c. 

In ARTICLES of DRESS—Springs for waistcoat-backs and 
trowsers, straps for trowsers, brace-ends, garters, &c. 

In CALICO- PRINTING, the substitute for blanket has been 
found to produce a much finer- impression than the woollen 

itherto used, and with considerably less pressure; hence a 
savingin power, and wear of lapping. 

COVERS for furnishing rollers (in lieu of flannel), are perfect 
for their purpose; and asthe India Rubber does not absorb 
moisture, they can be easily cleansed, and no colour need be 





wasted. 

FLEXIBLE HOSE for fire-engines, brewers’ purposes, gas, &c. 

SPRINGS for railway and other vans and carriages, and for 
buffers and drags. 

CORRUGATED FELT, for placing between the rails and the 
chairs of railways on the sleepers, to take off the ultimate con- 
cussion, and to prevent in wooden continuous sleepers the 


embedding of the rails, &c. 

Cambridge-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, 
April, 1846. 
C MACINTOSH and Co., Patentees and Sole 
‘e Manufacturers of the VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER, 
beg to inform merchants and factors that they have established 
works at No. 22, Coleshill-street, Birmingham, for the manu- 
facture of articles from the Vulcanized India Rubber, under 
the patent granted toS. Perry and T. B. Daft; and for the con- 
venience of those parties who have been supplied with elastic 
bands for holding together parcels of papers, &c., vest backs, 
trouser puffs, straps for trousers, boot gussets, belts, garters, 
&c., they have retained the original numbers given to all 
the articles, so that orders described accordingly will have 
immediate attention. The Vuleanized India Rubber has been 
much improved in quality, and the efflorescence of sulphur on 
= re entirely removed.—Cambridge-street, Manchester, 
une 24, 1846. 


‘OFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. Thus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the produce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. t . 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, i 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the fines 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method. ‘ i 

The rapid andstillincreasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
have copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others as, 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 

e have also strong and useful Coffees, from ls. to 1s. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day and 

Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean-street. 














HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 


O SCHOOLS.—The HAIR-LINE POINTED 
PENS.—These Pens are now universally acknowledged 

to be unrivalled ; the up-stroke is so fine as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, while, from the flexibility of the metal and perfect 
finish of the pen, a fine and regular down-stroke is insured. 
There are three kinds— Broad, Medium, and Fine Points, which 
ore sold in boxes of a gross each, price 5s., at Relfe & Fletcher's, 

oak-lane. 


SILVER FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, 
h carefully finished, with engine-turned cases, jewelled in 
four holes, going barrel to continue the action of the watch 
while winding, are offered price 34 guineas each. These 
elegant little watches will be found to perform very correctly, 
and a printed undertaking is given, with fixed terms on which 
they will always receive any attention required. — T. COX 
SAVORY & Co. Watchmakers, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven doors 
from Gracechurch-street), London. 

N.B.—Second-hand watches purchased in exchange. 

x " 
BED F EAT H ER §, 
Per lb. Per lb. 
q s.d. s.d, 
Mixed «esses 10 Rost Feveign Grey Goose.. 2 © 
Grey Goose.. 1 4! Best Irish White Goose 
Foreign ditto .. 8| Best Dantzic........ 
zi arranted sweet and free from dust. 

_A List of every description of Bedding. containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free ¥ post, on application to HEAL & 
Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tote 
tenham-court-road, opposite the Chapel. 


\ ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
Bt TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and _ is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time. and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties” 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment,—130B, Oxford-street, 1 door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


7 7 . = " 

TH E SUMMER RIDE or PROMENADE. 

The peculiar virtues of C. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
COLUMBIA completely removes the difficulty experienced by 
ladies in preserving their ringlets after exercise. Its use so 
invigorates the hair, that tresses previously the straightest and 
most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour which maintains 
in permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most persevering 
votary of the ball-room, the ride, or the promenade. Its 
efficacy in preserving, strengthening, and renewing the hair 
has become a matter of notoriety among all civilized nations. 
3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other prices. Oldridge’s 
Balm, 1, Wellington-street, the second house from the Strand. 


J aaa bl ch ta aa . 7 ‘Er vr 
pork BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.— 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, is 
strongly recommended for softening, improving, beautifying, 
and preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming an 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragment perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun- 
burn, Redness, &c. and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin, soft, pliable, and free free from dryness, scurf, 
c. clear it fromevery humour, pimple, or eruption, and by 
continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. Sold in bottles price 2s. 9d., with directions for 
using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


POWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 

vu an exuberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a erma= 
nent gloss, and a tendency tocurl, REMAINS UNRIVALLED—Weak- 
ness, Premature Greyness, Relaxation, and tendency to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this “incomparable” Oil. 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandriff, and for 
Children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of 
a Beautirun Heavof Hair, Asa mild stimalative, correc- 
tive and preservative agent, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
has the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe, and witb rank, fashion and discernment, 
supersedes all preparations of professedly similar import. 

wing universally preferred, its consequent great demand ex- 
cites the cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the 
most spurious trash as “ Macassar Oi.” It is therefore impera- 
tive on Purchasers tu see that the words 
ROW LAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 
are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; aud on the back of 
the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29 028 letters.—Price 
3s. 6¢.—7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 2 ei 

Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
garden, Bee Ray and by Chemists and Perfumers. 2 
#* All other “ MACASSAR OILS" are fraudulent Counterfeits. 


FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH —Price 2s. 6d. 
Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and H.K.H. the Duchess of Kent. 

\ R. THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM for Stop- 
4 ping Decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain firm 
in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
arresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 
Mr. Thomas's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full direc- 
tions are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent- 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Butler, 4, Cheapside; John- 
ston, 68, Cornhill; and all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 

Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of teeth on his new 
system of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever, and is much less expensive than 
others. — Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 


~ - . ‘ane’ “TIT 
CASE of aSHATTERED CONSTITUTION 
CURED by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Miss Glover, a ed 
twenty-four, daughter of Col. Glover, No. 15, Broadway, New 
York, had an enlargement of the liver, a constant palpitation 
of the heart, besides being dropsical, was never free from @ 
cough, accompanied with much expectoration. She was so bad 
as not to be able to leave her chamber. The first advice in the 
country had been obtained for her, but to no mrpeee. as she 
daily got worse. and kept her bed altogether. In this hopeless 
state the Colonel sent to Toronto for twenty dollars’ worth of 
Holloway’s Pills, which had the effect of complotery restoring 
the young lady to health in about nine weeks. | id by a! 
Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, 
Strand, don. 
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ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ME- 


CHANICS, for the use of Junior University Students. By 
RICHARD POTTER, A.M. Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
University College, London. 8yo. with numerous Diagrams. (Just 
published). 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and RO- | 
ur BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS 
TERS. Edited by Dr. W. SMITH. I}ustrated by nume- 

bain Engravings on Wood. Medium Svo., Vol. IL. 14 16s. cloth. | 
Continued in Quarterly Parts, and to form 3 vols. Vol. 11. will be 


ready this year. 
of GREEK 


A DICTIONARY and | 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 
Illustrated by nearly Five Hundred Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. 
medium Syvo. (1,100 pages), 1/. 16s. cloth. 

LINWOOD’'S LEXICON to ASSCILTY- | 
LUS. 8vo. 15s, 

HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR. Third Edition, Svo. 13s, | 

ALLEN’S ETYMOLOGICAL ANA- | 
LYSIS of LATIN VERBS. Feap. Syo. 5s. 

The ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ) 
R. G. LATHAM, A.M. 8vo. cloth, 12s. | 

LATHAM’S ELEMENTARY ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. 12 

GREEN’S 
12mo. 1s, Cd. 

YOUNG'S LECTURES on 


RAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition, with Refer 
by = Rev. PROF. KELLAND., 2 vel 


GREGORY'S OUTLINES of CHE- 


MISTRY. Feap. 8vo. 12s. | 


TWELVE PLANISPHERES, forming 


a GUIDE TO THE STARS. 8yo. 6s. Gd, | 


GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ALLEN’S NEW GREEK DELEC- 
TUS; Sentences for Translation from Greek into English, and 


| 
English into Greek ; arranged in a systematic progression. By Dr. | 
BAPHAEL KUHNER. Second Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. 


ALLEN’s CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK 


EXERCISES, for teaching Greek from the beginning by writing. 
Becond Edition, revised and enlarged, by J. ROBSON, A.M 
12mo. 5s. 


The LONDON GREEK GRAMM AR. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 3s. ¢d. 


| 
PLATO: The APOLOGY of SO-| 


CRATES, the CRITO, and Part of the PHEDO; with Notes in | 
English, from Stactwaum and Scuterermacuer’s Introductions. 
Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Edited | 


by GEORGE LONG, A.M. Second Edition, with a short Sum- 
mary, and an Index of Proper Names. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


LATIN. 
CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXER- | 


CISES for TEACIIING ine vipers of the LATIN JAN: | 
GUAGE, on a System of ANALYSIS and SYNTHESIS, with 

copious Vocabularies. By JOUN ROBSON, B.A. Lond., Assistant 

Master in University College School. 12mo. (Just publishe dd.) | 


ALLEN’S NEW LATIN DELEC- 


TUS: Sentences for Translation from Latin into English, and 
English into Latin ; arranged in a systematic progression. Second | 


Kadition, revised, 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

ALLEN’S ECLOGZ CICERO- 
NIANA; aes Maxims, Descriptions, Characters, Philo- | 
sophical ‘Pieces, and Letters. Selected from the Works of Cicero. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


CAESAR for BEGINNERS. Latin and 


English ; with the Original Text at the end. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HALL’S PRINCIPAL ROOTS of the 
LATIN LANGUAGE, simplified by a display of their ineonne ora: | 
tion into the English Tongue. Fifth Edition: 12mo. 4s. ¢ oth, | 

ILODGSON’S (Provost of Eton) MY- | 
THOLOGY for VERSIFICATION ; or, A Brief Sketch of the | 
Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. 3s, cloth. 


Key to ditto. 


By 


mo, +8 


QUESTIONS on ditto. 
NATU- 

nees and Notes | 

3. 5vo. With 43 Copperplates, | 


| 


Svo. 7s. cloth. | 


| gression. With a Dictionary. 


First Bx 
| 


| RAIRE DE 


| LIAN GRAMMAR. Second Edition. 


| | Peepeontesy to o eee Study of Geometry. 








HODGSON’S SELECT PORTIONS | 


of SACRED HISTORY, conveyed in sense for Latin Verses. | 
Third Edition. 12mo. 3s, €d. cloth. 


A Key toditto. Royal 8vo. 10s.6d. 
— SACRED LYRICS; or, 


tracts from the Prophetical and other Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment; adapted to Latin Versitication in the principal Metres of 
Horace. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


The LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR; 


including the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English. Twelfth | Quantity of the doubtful V owele! is denoted ; ¢ 


ition. 12mo, $s. ¢d. cloth. 


NEW LATIN READING-BOOK ; 
consisting of Short Sentences, Fx asy N ‘arrations, and De: eusiptiens, 
selected from Caesar's Gallic ‘War 
12mo. 3s. bd. cloth, 


TACITUS. 
0k of the Annals. With Not 
assow, Walch, and Boticher’s Rex 

12mo. 5s. cloth, 


in English, from Ruperti, 
urks on the style of Tacitus, 
FRENCH. 

MERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

New Edition. 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 
Key to the Frencite GramMMar. 

12mo, 3s. 6d. bound, 

TRADUCTEUR; Ilistorical, 
and Miscellaneous Selections from the best. French 


ith Explans atory Notes, a Selection of Idioms, &c. New 
12mo. 5s. Ud. bound, 


— PETIT TABLEAU 


LA FRANCE; 


eh ratic, 
te 


wy i 
LITTE- 
an Essay on French Literature, 
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